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The 1.L.O. 


The International Labour Organisation is an intergovernmental agency, of which 
80 countries are members. Representatives of governments, of management and of 
labour organisations participate in its work. It was established in 1919 and entered 
into relationship with the United Nations as a specialised agency in 1946. 


Its purpose is to promote social justice in all the countries of the world. To this end 
it collects and disseminates information about labour and social conditions, formulates 
international standards and supervises their national application. It also engages in 
operational activities and provides technical assistance in carrying out social and 
economic development programmes. 


The machinery of the Organisation consists of— 


The International Labour Conference, which is the supreme body of the Organisation. 
It constitutes a world forum for labour and social questions. National delegations to the 
annual meetings comprise four delegates, two representing the government, one representing 
management, and one representing labour; each delegate speaks and votes independently, 
so that all points of view find full expression. 


The Governing Body, composed of twenty government representatives, ten representatives 
of management and ten representatives of labour, which is the executive council of the 
Organisation. 


The International Labour Office, which acts as a secretariat, an operational headquarters, 
a world information centre and a publishing house. It is staffed by experts drawn from 
many different countries, whose knowledge, experience and advice are available to all 
nations which are Members of the Organisation. It has branch offices and correspondents 
in many countries. 


The Conference adopts international labour standards which are formulated in 
special international treaties called Conventions, and in Recommendations. These are 
based on careful fact-finding and discussion. As a two-thirds majority of the Conference 
is required for their adoption they represent the general agreement of informed world 
opinion. The decisions of the Conference are not automatically binding, but govern- 
ments must submit the Conference standards to their national legislatures. When the 
legislature accepts a Convention the government is bound to apply it. 


On the operational side the I.L.O. provides governments with expert advice and 
technical assistance in matters connected with labour and social policy. For this purpose 
it has established in various parts of the world field offices which serve as centres for 
assistance to governments in such matters as building up employment services, increasing 
productivity, the development of training facilities and the administration of social 
security programmes. The I.L.O. participates in operating the United Nations Expanded 
Programme of Technical Assistance. 


The work of the Organisation also includes the holding of regional conferences, 
sessions of Industrial Committees to discuss the problems of particular industries on 
an international basis, and a variety of specialised technical meetings. 

All these activities are closely co-ordinated with a view to fulfilment of the purpose 
for which the International Labour Organisation was created—the promotion of social 
justice and peace. 
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Joint Committees in Belgium 


by 
A. DELPEREE 
Secretary-General of the Ministry of Social Insurance 


The 75 industrial joint committees in existence in Belgium today 
represent virtually all the employers and workers in the country. 
Each is composed of some ten to 30 members appointed by the Govern- 
ment on the nomination of the occupational organisations concerned 
and is presided over by an independent chairman, usually a high 
ministerial official. Since 1945 these committees have had a recognised 
legal status and, by virtue of various royal orders, have wielded 
certain definite powers in connection with the application of social 
measures ; their decisions are mandatory for the whole of the industry 
they represent. In the following pages Mr. Delpérée shows how the 
joint committees have evolved since they were first set up in 1919 and 
examines their activities—especially in the field of wages and hours 
of work—and the part they play in the political, economic and social life 
of the nation. 


FCONOMIC and social activity is governed by the interplay of hu- 

man forces, some of which have their origins in particular social 
groups. It is to be expected that in the long run the groups which 
represent the “ world of economics ” (which is a wider concept than 
that of the world of industry) and the “ world of labour ” (which 
is no longer identical with the working class) will have a steadily 
increasing influence over the course of economic and social activity, 
the speed at which it evolves and the principles on which its develop- 
ment is founded. 

These social groups—and in particular those representing 
workers and heads of industrial and non-industrial undertakings— 
have grown in importance during the last 40 years and, in Belgium, 
have taken advantage of their strength to organise and even to 
guide the economic and social life of the country, among other 
things by co-operating together in a number of joint bodies set up 
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for the purpose.! Of the reasons that have led to the formal organi- 
sation of labour-management relations mention may be made of the 
part played by early experiments in achieving industrial peace and 
economic prosperity, the importance of placing relations between 
two influential social groups ? on a regular footing, and personal 
efforts of members of the two sides taking part in various capacities 
in the permanent bodies set up. In the field of social problems these 
bodies have been particularly dynamic and effective at the indus- 
trial level, for they have worked in a favourable climate in which 
government policy, social legislation and the activity of the trade 
unions have all been directed towards establishing workable, 
uniform standards for all the undertakings in a given industry. 
The joint committees, which exist today in every branch of econ- 
omic activity, clearly enjoy the full support of all concerned. A 
great deal has been written about them %, particularly from the 
legal standpoint. The present study, however, is an attempt to 
demonstrate, in the light of past experience, the inherent adapt- 
ability of joint committees. An explanation will be given of how 
their development and the part they play in the life of the nation 
have been influenced by trends in the size and structure of the 
economically active population, by social legislation, by human 
factors and by government action. Particular attention will be paid 
to their work in the field of wages—a favourite subject for dis- 
cussion in such bodies. In this way it is hoped to give a fairly clear 

1 For social questions, the National Labour Council and the joint com- 
mittees ; for economic questions, the Central Economic Council and the 
occupational councils, which have considerable independence in carrying 
out the duties laid down for them in the Economic Organisation Act of 
1948. 

Although it is not easy to establish the order of precedence of these 
bodies, it is worth noting that (a) the National Labour Council and the 
Central Economic Council operate at the national level, while the joint 
committees and occupational councils work at the industry level; (bd) the 
National Labour Council is in no sense a “ super joint committee ” (see p. 197); 
(c) the joint committees alone have the power of co-decision, the other 
bodies being consultative. At the level of the undertaking works councils 


have consultative status on economic questions and the power of co-decision 
in certain social matters. 


* The trade unions represent nearly 60 per cent. of all wage earners. 


3 J. DE Bruyn : Douze ans de politique sociale. Colloque APIC (Brussels, 
1957); A. De_péRtEE: La réglementation conventionnelle des conditions de 
travail (Paris, Sirey, 1936) ; idem : “ Les commissions paritaires d’industrie ”, 
in Revue du travail (Brussels), 1946; J. P. HAESAERT: “ Les commissions 
paritaires et la compétence d’annulation du Conseil d’Etat”, in Revue de 
droit social (Brussels), 1955, pp. 85-104; P. Horton: “ La réglementation 
des conditions de travail a l’intervention des commissions paritaires ”, in 
Recueil des travaux publiés par le Centre interfacultaire du travail (Liége, 
1952); idem: “ La force obligatoire des accords collectifs du travail”, in 
Revue de I’Institut de sociologie (Brussels), 1954, No. 4, pp. 801-816; and 
Institut de sociologie Solvay : L’organisation des rapports entre employeurs 
et salariés (Brussels, 1945). 
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idea of the potential value of committees established on the initiative 
of the social groups representing the workers on the one hand and 
heads of undertakings on the other. 


GENERAL REMARKS 


Joint Committees and Trends in the Economically Active Population 


The Belgian economy is essentially industrial in character and 
has for many years been based on the mining and metallurgical 
industries, the main centres of which are located in the southern 
provinces. 

This explains why the first joint committees to be established— 
in 1919—were set up in the basic industries. They achieved satis- 
factory results in the fields of minimum-wage fixing, the enforcement 
of the Act concerning the eight-hour day and the 48-hour week and 
the peaceful settlement of labour disputes. The Government, on 
the initiative of Joseph Wauters, one of its Ministers, encouraged 
the establishment of similar committees in other branches of in- 
dustry ; however, the movement soon came to a standstill. There 
was no substantial increase in the number of committees for about 
ten years—in fact, until the series of strikes which occurred in 1936 ; 
but by the eve of the Second World War there was a close network 
of committees in existence covering nearly every branch of indus- 
trial activity in the country! and competent to examine all the 
different problems of conditions of work (including, from 1936 on- 
wards, the application of the Act concerning holidays with pay). 

Immediately after Belgium was liberated in 1944 the represen- 
tatives of the employers’ and workers’ organisations expressed their 
intention of conducting their relations on a basis of mutual respect 
and reciprocal recognition of each other’s rights and duties. In 
addition, with the expansion of the trade union movement the 
scope of existing joint committees was enlarged and new ones were 
set up in other branches of economic activity. 

In 1946 an order of the Regent was promulgated setting up 48 
joint committees. Since then their numbers have steadily increased, 
until today the position is as follows (see table I) : 


(a) There are 49 joint committees representing workers in 
primarily manual occupations and their employers ; four of these 


1 According to SNoy and Baron d’OppvErs (in Professions et organisation 
de la production (1943), p. 53) there were 26 committees in existence at the 
end of 1935, 64 at the end of 1936, 127 at the end of 1937, 159 at the end 
of 1938 and 172 just before May 1940. These figures include a great number 
of regional committees. 
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committees are concerned with 23,400 workers in the primary 
sector of the economy, seven with 96,300 workers in the tertiary 
sector, two with 5,900 workers in the secondary and tertiary sectors 
and the remainder with 1,227,400 workers in the secondary sector. 


(b) There are 13 committees representing workers in primarily 
non-manual (or “ intellectual ”) occupations and their employers ; 
six of these committees are concerned with 185,300 salaried em- 
ployees in the tertiary sector, six with 90,600 in the secondary 
sector and one with 3,800 workers in the secondary and tertiary 
sectors. 


(c) Lastly, there are 13 joint committees representing workers 
of all kinds and their employers. They are concerned with 160,700 
persons (for the most part non-manual workers) employed in the 
tertiary sector. 


Practically every wage earner in the country is covered by one 
of these joint committees ; it has been estimated that there are 
only a few thousand workers whom no committee is competent 
to deal with. 

This classification shows that the changes which have taken 
place in the number of committees and their competence correspond 
to the steady evolution of the occupational structure of the 
economically active population.! The number of agricultural 
workers fell from 270,700 in 1910 to 26,800 in 1958 ; on the other 
hand, the number of non-manual workers is steadily increasing ; 
in 1910 there were 140,400, while by 1958 there were 733,300. The 
increasing importance of the group of non-manual workers was 
brought home to the general public in 1950 when the organisations 
of salaried employees found themselves in a position, for the first 
time in the history of the country, to call widespread strikes. The 
extent of this development is reflected in the present state of 
organisation of joint committees. However, it should be borne 
in mind that the respective fields of competence of joint committees 
for manual and non-manual workers in a given branch sometimes 
differ even though both bear the same name.? 


1In addition, joint committees are occasionally subdivided into sub- 
committees on a regional or occupational basis ; they are thus able to keep 
in even closer touch with the realities of economic and social life. Regional 
subcommittees exist at present for brickmaking, quarrying, ceramics, fuel, 
ports, and urban tram and motor-bus services. 

2? For example the National Joint Committee for independent coking 
and synthetics covers independent coke ovens, synthetic ammonia plant 
and coke ovens attached to undertakings making synthetic products, while 
the National Joint Committee for non-manual workers in the same branch 
covers the same field but with the exception of the factories of the Union 
chimique in Houdeng-Goegnies and Zandwoorde. 
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TABLE I. NATURE AND SIZE OF JOINT COMMITTEES IN BELGIUM 
‘ Number| as pal - be | Nagte ed 
ranch of activity oO! | ranch of activit 
, — =. r. a7 workers 
A. Manual Workers : 42. Valorisation of raw ma- 
1. Mining 30 148,700 terials and recovery of 
2. Quarrying . f 30 10,200 waste products 14 3,100 
3. Independent coking and 43. Sea fishing 20 1,900 
synthetics . aap? 30 3,000 || 44. Agriculture 14 13,900 
4. Iron and steel . 20 85,200 45. Horticulture 14 4,700 
5. Non-ferrous metals . 18 16,100 46. Forestry oss v8 14 2,900 
6. Cement . 32 3,5000 | 47. Manufacture of small- 
7. Master tailors (men ond arms by hand 14 ve 
women) . 26 48. Furs and skins . 16 2,200 
8. Dressmaking 26 |%59,600 || 49. Workers (subsidiary com- 
9. Ready-made clothing . 30 | | mittee) a 69,400 
10. Laundry, dyeing and ne \ B. Non-manual Workers : 
cleaning 30 19,000 50. Independent retail . 22 N37 29 
11. Construction in ‘motel 30 183,100 | 51. Chain stores (foodstuffs) . ig if?’ 0 
12 Garages 18 14,000 52. Granite-chip quarries . 14 | —* 
13. Ceramics = 22 8,400 | 53. Porphyry quarries, Les- 
14 Brickmaking 22 13,600 sines, Biergheslez-Hal and 
15 Glassware 30 19,100 |} Quenast 14 — 
16. Chemicals - ++ | 22 | 44,300 1 54 Goal mining | 22 | 5,400 
17. Processing and sale of | 55. Independent coking a 
pou leum . : 16 5,400 i} synthetics . “4 30 | 900 
18. Food processing 32 80,900 | $6. Chemicals . 22 17,700 
19 Sale of foodstuffs | 30 20,000 57. Gas and electricity “1 28 | 7,800 
0, Matis | 30 | 97,600 || sg. Metallurgy | 22 | 66,600 
21. Knitwear ‘ | 30 17,600 | 59. Processing and sale ot | 
22. Preparation of flax ‘ 18 4,300 I petroleum . | 14 3,800 
23. Textiles * 10 | 10,800 60. Urban tram, trolleybus 
24 Building 30 182,700 and motor-bus services 22 1,600 
25. Timber . 30 | es 61. Foreign trade and ship- 
= Furniture and woodwork 30 31,800 | ping : 26 9,000 
27. Sale of fuels . 28 6,600 | 62. Non- unas en 
28. Leather and hides 30 | 25,200 | (subsidiary committee) 22 129,700 | 
29. Paper pulp, paper and gl : | 
cardboard . 24 | 18,000 || ©- 4% Workers : 
30. Printing, graphic este end l 63. Hotels 30 30,200 
newspapers ee 30 23,000 64. Film industry 26 100 
31. Loading and unloading, | ! 65. Permanent places ott en- 
inland waterways and tertainment . zl 28 | 15,300 | 
railways ee 1,800 || 66. Health services 30 22,600 | 
32. Harbours | 24 13,000 67. Insurance 18 
33. Grain threshing 18 | 1,400 68. Commission nie insur- if pom 
34. Tobacco 30 8,200 ance agents . ” 14 
35. Diamond catting 12 | 10,200 69. Mortgage loan, savings 
36. Gas and electricity 30 | 11,900 and funding companies | 10 | 5,800 
37. Ship repairing . 20 4,600 | 70. Stock exchange brokers . | 18 1,500 
38. Manufacture and sale of 71. Banks 22 26,700 
jute sacks 10 500 72. Large retail stores 4 14 h 32.700 | 
39. Boatmen 20 | 11,800 |} 73. Department stores . 4 26 J ’ 
40. Transport a 26 | 15,800 74. Chemists’ shops 22 3,100 | 
41. Urban tram, trolley-bus 75. Hairdressing and beauty uty | 
and motor-bus services 28 11,200 care 20 3,200 



























































1 In the administrative area of Verviers with the exception of the cantons of Eupen, Malmédy and St. Vith. 


* The numbers of workers covered by committees 47, 


52 and 53 are negligible. 
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The degree of specialisation which has been attained by the 
joint committees might have proved dangerous in the case of heads 
of undertakings and workers who consistently tend to ignore all 
questions that are not of direct concern to their own particular 
fields of activity. However, under the influence of the inter- 
occupational confederations of employers and workers this danger 
has in most cases been avoided, although in some sectors a parochial 
approach to problems is still apparent. 

It is not, however, generally agreed that the provision of 
separate joint committees for manual and non-manual workers— 
a feature that has been brought to the fore by the growth of the 
tertiary sector—is fully justified. In some circles the value 
of the traditional separation of manual from non-manual 
workers is questioned in view of the radical changes in conditions 
of work in factories and offices which are taking place as a result 
of technical advances and it is argued that, in a world shaped by 
automation and eiectronics, specialisation—or even the level of 
technical skill reached—would be a more logical criterion for 
classification. But this would be looking too far ahead ; while it is 
natural that the organisation of industrial relations should develop 
in parallel with conditions of work, it would be unreasonable to 
expect it to evolve in such a way as to anticipate the adoption of a 
system of classification that is not yet clearly defined or generally 
accepted. 


Joint Committees and Social Legislation 


The development of joint committees has been considerably 
influenced by legislation ; generally speaking, the latter has con- 
ferred on them a definite status and facilitated the adaptation of 
their respective fields of competence to the changing needs of 
economic and social life +, while more particularly it has clearly 
established the legal force of their decisions, thus placing the parties 
concerned in a more satisfactory legal position. 

These two influences will be examined successively. 


Status and Competence of Committees. 


Between 1918 and 1945 joint committees had no definite legal 
status ; they functioned in whatever manner the circumstances 
dictated and were completely dependent on the good will of the 
parties concerned. Even so, they proved effective instruments 
for the maintenance of social peace. Consequently, recommenda- 


1 As almost all wage earners are represented by one or other of the 
joint committees practically all collective agreements are negotiated by 
them, and they have thus become the principal source of the contractual 
regulation of conditions of work. 
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tions that institutions of this type be given specific recognition in 
law on the grounds that their development was a natural con- 
sequence of social trends and of the organisation of the workers, 
were put forward in various proposals for new legislation and in a 
number of studies of industrial organisation—a very popular 
topic after the 1930s. This trend of thought eventually achieved 
concrete results ; a legislative order promulgated on 9 June 1945 
laid down rules to govern joint committees, regulating, on the 
basis of past experience, their institution, their competence, their 
composition, the appointment of their members and the enforce- 
ment of their decisions. Provision was made for the establishment 
of committees in all branches of industry, commerce and agricul- 
ture—at the request of the occupational organisations concerned, 
or in consultation with them. Detailed provisions concerning their 
functioning and the procedures they were to follow were laid down 
in an order of the Regent issued on 15 October 1945, 

A royal order of 5 January 1957 explained the fields of com- 
petence of joint committees and contained more detailed provisions 
concerning its extent. Moreover, in some cases it adjusted the 
respective boundaries of individual committees or transferred part 
of their fields of competence to others. 

The legislative order of 9 June 1945 defined the duties of the 
joint committees as follows : 


(1) to establish general basic rates of remuneration cor- 
responding to the various grades of occupational qualifications ; 


(2) to discuss general conditions of employment ; 


(3) to assist in the drafting and enforcement of social legisla- 
tion ; and 


(4) to encourage the training of apprentices and the formation 
of close and permanent relationships with vocational guidance 
institutes and trade schools. 


In addition, joint committees are responsible for the avoidance 
and settlement of labour disputes." 


In practice the joint committees have concentrated on the 
main aspects of conditions of work, namely remuneration and 
hours of work ; they have also played a wider part in their role as 
agencies for the enforcement of social legislation in connection with 
trade union delegations ; the maintenance of essential services in 

a Some joint committees have evolved a special conciliation procedure 
for the purpose. Usually a small group of the members is constituted to hear 
the parties separately, and conciliation proceeds by stages from the local, 


through the regional, to the national level. This procedure is used whether 
the dispute concerns one, or more than one, undertaking. 
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peacetime 1; annual holidays; public holidays; wage rates for 
men and women ; the organisation of the economy (works com- 
mittees) ; and contracts of employment (notice and suspension).? 

On all these subjects—with the exception of trade union delega- 
tions (which were established as a result of a national inter-occupa- 
tional agreement)—the relevant legislation has assigned very 
specific tasks to joint committees principally in connection with 
manual workers.® 


Legal Force of Decisions of Joint Committees. 


Until 1940 the situation as regards the decisions of joint com- 
mittees was as follows: the trade unions, which had no official 
legal status, were becoming parties to decisions in joint committees, 
which likewise had no official legal status ; such decisions were 
therefore considered to be collective agreements governing the 
relations betweeen employees and heads of undertakings; in 
practice their implementation depended on the confidence and 
prestige enjoyed by the members of the committees and on their 
representativeness. 

There was, nevertheless, a growing tendency to confirm these 
decisions by royal order, and the Acts of 8 July 1936 (on annual 
holidays with pay) and of 9 July 1936 (introducing the 40-hour 
week in certain industries or sections of industries in which work 
was performed under unhealthy, dangerous or disagreeable condi- 
tions) carried matters a step further by formally recognising this 
procedure. 

The final stage in this trend was reached with the issue of the 
legislative order of 9 June 1945 to issue rules for joint committees. 
This order provided that decisions of joint committees could be 
made applicable to the whole of an industry by means of the fol- 
lowing procedure : 


1 In order to provide certain essential public services and carry out 
urgent operations in connection with plant or materials, or work imposed 
by force majeure or unforeseen and unavoidable circumstances. These 
services vary from industry to industry. 


2 In addition, the Act of 21 May 1955 laid down that in certain circum- 
stances (which are to be stipulated by royal order) joint committees may be 
required to consider special regulations concerning the retirement on pension 
of workers employed in particularly unhealthy trades. 


* As already mentioned, it is felt in some circles that the tendency to 
treat manual and non-manual workers separately (the latter, in fact, appear 
to be somewhat neglected) no longer has any sociological justification and 
that the only distinctions which joint committees should make between 
employees should be based exclusively on their occupational skills. See A. 
LAGASSE in Revue de droit social et des tribunaux du travail (Brussels), No. 
5-6, 1959, p. 210. 
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A royal order may be issued at the request of the committee or of a 
representative organisation to give binding force to any decision which has 
been made.} 

In cases where a decision is not made binding, the minister concerned 
shall inform the committee of the reasons for which the request has not 
been granted. 

Any clause in rules of employment or in a special agreement which is 
contrary to provisions rendered binding in pursuance of the previous section 
shall be deemed to be null and void. ? 


These decisions are applicable not only to persons who belong 
to the organisations represented but also to those who do not ; 
hence the force of a decision confirmed by royal order is identical 
with that of a mandatory or prohibitive provision of a law or a 
royal order.* On the other hand joint committees are in no way 
obliged to request the issue of a royal order making their decisions 
mandatory. In practice certain decisions of joint committees have 
not been rendered obligatory in this way, particularly in the key 
industries and in industries in which, as a result of the efforts of the 
trade unions, the employment market is highly organised. What, 
then, is the legal force of such agreements ? The answer is to be 
found in the Act of 4 March 1954 concerning contracts of work and 
the Act of 11 March 1954 concerning contracts of employment °; in 
the absence of any contractual stipulations they apply to all under- 
takings in the branch of activity for which the agreement has been 
concluded, irrespective of whether the employers and workers con- 
cerned are members of a group which took part in the working out 
of the agreement or which endorsed it *; but exceptions may be made 
to such agreements under provisions in work or employment con- 
tracts or in shop rules. 


1 No distinction is made between decisions reached as a result of a labour 
dispute involving a whole industry and other decisions. 


* Cases of refusal to confirm a decision by royal order are rare and are 
restricted for all practical purposes to decisions considered not to be in the 
public interest. 


* P. Horion : Précis de droit social belge (Liége, 1958), p. 228. 


4 There are today about 72 collective agreements which have not been 
made compulsory by royal order; they are almost exclusively concerned 
with wages. It should be noted that a considerable number of them cover 
only minor branches of activity, and that they were the work of 39 different 
joint committees. 


5 In these instruments the various sources of law concerning contracts 
of work or employment are placed in the following order of rank: (1) manda- 
tory legislative provisions; (2) decisions of joint committees made binding 
by royal order and provisions of royal orders issued on the request of a 
joint committee or the National Labour Council ; (3) individual contracts 
of employment ; (4) shop rules ; (5) collective agreements and other agree- 
ments concluded in joint committees which have not been given binding 
force by royal order; and (6) established custom. 


® HorRION, op., cit., p. 229. 
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Since 1950, however, requests for the issue of royal orders have 
been becoming more and more frequent, as can be seen from table II, 
which was prepared on the basis of an analysis of the texts published 
in the Moniteur belge. 

It seems that the reason underlying these requests is the realisa- 
tion that circumstances vary even within particular occupational 
and economic sectors and in particular regions. In fact, the joint 
committees which most frequently ask for royal orders are those 
which have regional or occupational subcommittees, for instance 
the foodstuffs industry, quarrying, brickmaking, the timber indus- 
try, etc. ; these are, incidentally, the branches of activity in which 
undertakings are most widely scattered and occupational and trade 
union discipline is hardest to maintain. 

A relationship can thus be seen to exist between the facts of 
economic and social life on the one hand and the process of law 
on the other, which makes for the uniformisation of industrial rela- 
tions in the broadest sense of the term. 


Joint Committees and Human Factors 


Although the operation of joint committees is regulated by law 
and by the rules of procedure they are required to draw up and sub- 
mit to the Minister for approval, human factors have been found 
to have a considerable effect on their day-to-day working. For 
instance a great deal may depend on the personalities of the chair- 
man, the secretary and the members : a committee may begin to 
function more satisfactorily following a change of chairman, or 
some of its members may adhere too rigidly to the letter of their 
instructions ; for, although for tactical reasons many delegates 
may say that their instructions will not allow them to make con- 
cessions, others are more ready to use their own judgment. The 
disadvantages of rigid instructions are more often encountered on 
the employers’ side. On the workers’ side, on the contrary, the 
most serious danger is that the unions will try to outbid one 
another—a temptation into which they are the more likely to fall 
since the trade union movement as a whole is made up on similar 
lines to the political parties. 

The discussions often follow all-too-familiar patterns. The ques- 
tion of wage increases is always brought up by the unions ; the 
heads of undertakings always counter by invoking the burden of 
wages and social charges in the light of the economic situation ; 
and generally, after a few meetings, the workers’ claims are par- 
tially met. Under the circumstances no real wage policies based on 
economic conditions in the sector of economic activity concerned 
and trends in national income have emerged from these discussions 
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in joint committees. The employers have not taken any step of any 
real value to formulate such policies ; and some trade unionists 
actually prefer employers to adopt this attitude, for in this way 
the question of wages is left perpetually open and will always 
provide a subject for union action. 

The chairman and vice-chairman are appointed by royal orders 
from among persons specially well versed in economic and social 
affairs who are not connected with the interests with which the 
joint committee may be required to deal. In practice these posts are 
assigned to officials of various ministerial departments whose normal 
work nearly always has some relation with social problems.! 

The members of joint committees are representatives of the 
occupational organisations concerned. To qualify for membership 
a person must have worked in the industry in Belgium for at 
least five years. However, this condition is not applied to officers 
of occupational organisations on the grounds that only a minority 
of the workers’ representatives are from the rank and file in the 
occupation. Employers’ members, on the other hand, are either 
heads of undertakings or persons with senior posts in occupational 
organisations. 

The criterion for the appointment of members is the represen- 
tative character of the occupational organisations to which they 
belong. The report of the Regent which preceded the legislative 
order of 9 June 1945 stated that the executive authorities would 
be responsible for deciding which organisations were representative 
in character.” In practice, the Belgian General Federation of Labour 
(F.G.T.B.) and the Belgian Federation of Christian Workers (C.S.C.) 
often tried to obtain a de facto monopoly. The General Federation 
of Liberal Trade Unions took counter-measures and attempted to 
obtain a privileged legal status, which it succeeded in doing when a 
royal order was issued on 22 October 1954 announcing that a further 
royal order might be issued (as in fact it was on the following day) 
stating that in certain joint committees each representative organi- 


1 Apart from social inspectors (the officers of the Ministry responsible 
for enforcing social legislation), who often hold such offices, all chairmen 
and vice-chairmen are high administrative officials of the central Govern- 
ment, with the exception of three, namely a Justice of the Peace, an honorary 
member of the bar association and an official of a public corporation. 


2 An order of the Regent dated 27 July 1946 defined representative 
workers’ organisations as those affiliated to a national organisation with at 
least 30,000 members. Section 5 of the royal order of 5 January 1957 restated 
this definition as follows: “ Representative workers’ organisations are 
occupational or inter-occupational organisations affiliated to one of the 
national inter-occupational organisations with at least 30,000 members at 
present represented in the Central Economic Council and the National 
Labour Council, namely the Belgian General Federation of Labour, the Belgian 
Confederation of Christian Trade Unions and the Belgian General Federation 
of Liberal Trade Unions.” 
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sation should have at least one delegate. This rule was applied in 
27 of the 45 joint committees existing at the time. The application 
of these orders stirred up a certain amount of unrest in the trade 
union movement ; the F.G.T.B. and the C.S.C. organised a counter- 
attack, sometimes going almost as far as to boycott the committees, 
refusing even to sit on a committee which contained representatives 
of the liberal trade unions. This opposition still flares up sporadi- 
cally, for instance when a small working group is to be set up ina 
particular joint committee. 

Thus the representation of the trade unions has been influenced 
by the political climate of the last six years. Are new upheavals to 
be expected when a new government coalition is formed ? The 
possibility cannot be ignored, but it seems that the growth of the 
liberal trade unions might make for the maintenance of the present 
situation in which they hold seats on 68 of the existing 75 joint 
committees." 


Joint Committees and Government Action 


The progressive assumption by occupational organisations of 
more and more powers in connection with legislative standards has 
always been a source of concern, and before 1940 it was even feared 
in certain circles that the joint committees would replace the legis- 
lative authorities and gradually take control of every aspect of 
national life. Such fears would be groundiess today, for the joint 
committees have fitted themselves into the framework of existing 
institutions, and it is recognised that the orders which give binding 
force to their decisions do not have the same status as orders issued 
in application of a constitutional principle or an Act. 

The problem today is quite a different one, namely the inter- 
ference of the Government in the activities of joint committees. 

During the last few years the work of these committees has, in 
fact, been influenced by unofficial discussions on productivity policy, 
the reduction of hours of work, and even wage policy. There is no 
apparent justification for such a situation. The joint committees, 
in their capacity as conciliation bodies, might normally have been 
expected to deal directly with any difficulties that arose in con- 
nection with these matters. In actual fact the procedure followed 
was sometimes quite different and on several occasions decisions 
were taken at the national level by the representatives of the main 
branches of industry at the suggestion of the public authorities.? 


1 The General Federation of Libeial Trade Unions is not represented on 
the joint committees numbered 1, 2, 23, 30, 34, 35 and 39 in table I. 

2 Joint committees are sometimes also bypassed when wage adjust- 
ments, especially for salaried employees, are negotiated at the level of the 
undertaking. 
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One writer has explained this situation as follows : 

The fact that direct negotiations are continually being carried on outside 
the very organisations that were set up to facilitate such negotiations 
cannot be ignored. It arises from two very different causes : some negotia- 
tors, hankering after the National Labour Conference of the years 1944 to 
1948, seek a more spectacular stage than that afforded by bodies that are 
no longer new enough to attract much attention; in contrast the parties 
sometimes feel that it is difficult to get satisfactory results unless they can 
go quietly off into a corner where they will be safe from indiscretions. 

Inter-occupational joint discussions of this kind outside the 
framework of the official machinery became necessary because of 
the deterioration of social climate between 1952 and 1958 resulting 
from political factors that had nothing to do with industrial rela- 
tions. 

It is sometimes suggested, however, that government inter- 
vention has often proved a total failure because it has been aimed 
more at a settlement of disputes than at the fundamental solution 
of social problems. Are these parallel negotiations really necessary, 
and is the Government’s not always very effective use of its author- 
ity justified ? No categorical answer can be given to these ques- 
tions, for it must be admitted that the workers and the heads of 
undertakings have not always made the Government’s task easy. 
Both are prepared to accept government intervention in their own 
favour, and both would sometimes like to see the Government 
impose the compromise which their instructions preclude them 
from accepting. 

This return to direct bargaining at the national level encouraged 
those who were urging the establishment of a general joint com- 
mittee. In July 1955 their aim seems to have been achieved when, 
as a result of the campaign for the 45-hour week, a Central Joint 
Committee was set up to supervise the work of joint committees, 
to arbitrate in the event of disputes between them and to safeguard 
the public interest where it might be affected by occupational 
agreements. One innovation in the composition of this committee 
was that it was assisted by independent persons ; those selected 
were eventually of such high standing that they reported directly 
to the Government. None of this machinery worked in practice, 
and the life of the Central Joint Committee was short. 


WAGES AND SALARIES 


The part played by the joint committees during the years 
following the liberation of Belgium in 1944 was relatively small on 
account of the establishment of the National Labour Conference, a 


1 A. LaGasseE : “ Le mouvement social en 1952”, in Bulletin de l’ Institut 
des recherches économiques et sociales (Louvain), No. 3, May 1953, p. 199. 
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new advisory body set up in view of the special circumstances then 
existing. This body was on several occasions called upon to give 
its opinion on wage policies, and it issued recommendations to the 
effect that public authorities should be brought into the wage- 
fixing process ; every agreement was to be given ministerial sanc- 
tion and all disputes were to be referred to the Ministry of Labour. 
In fact, at that time some of the powers of joint committees were 
taken over by the Minister. This gave rise to a number of psycho- 
logical difficulties ; the parties to agreements felt less responsible 
for their decisions and considered that the binding force of such 
decisions was derived not from unanimous agreement but from 
ministerial orders ; consequently they felt less bound by custom 
and by the tradition of respect for freely negotiated commitments. 

Opposition to the system developed from 1947 onwards and, 
for psychological and practical reasons, the pre-war machinery 
was gradually restored. However, the complexity of the notion of 
wages led to very complicated methods of wage determination ; 
depending on circumstances the unions’ claims were centred on 
basic wages, wage supplements or social security benefits. The 
need for reform gradually became clear, and in April 1948 the 
Government decided to set up a temporary tripartite committee 
to study prices, wages and the standards of living of the workers. 
This body submitted a report, which summed up the situation 
objectively ; its main conclusion was that the only way to restore 
equilibrium between prices and wages was to approach the problem 
separately in each individual branch of activity. This implied a 
resumption of the work of joint committees. The report also 
stressed the need for the preparation of official wage indices at 
regular intervals. 

In 1949 an agreement was signed for the first time (in the iron 
and steel industry) linking wages to the retail price index. This 
example was copied and the practice gradually spread. A sharp 
rise in the index which took place in 1950 brought to light how 
many different legal formulae were used to link wages to price 
indices and how unsatisfactory they were from the social point 
of view. At the time there were about 100 different definitions of 
the reference base, rates of variation and minimum hourly wage 
rates. The only formulae which were at all similar to one another 
were those worked out in the heavy industries. Attempts to 
standardise the different systems have been going on ever since. 

A number of royal orders have been issued giving binding 
force to wage decisions. The majority of these decisions lay down 
minimum rates ; occasionally they provide for a flat-rate increase 
or supplement or fix minimum and maximum increases depending 
on the skill of the workers concerned ; and they generally also link 
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wage and salary rates to movements of the retail price index. In 
practice the minimum rates fixed are often exceeded where cir- 
cumstances (in particular increases in productivity) allow. 

Table II, which includes details of the number of royal orders 
issued to confirm the decisions of joint committees on various 
subjects between 1949 and 1958, gives an idea of the importance 
of the part played by joint committees in the sphere of remunera- 
tion. As may be seen there were two peak periods in the activity 
of joint committees in this field (1951 to 1952, and 1956), which 
were, in fact, periods of reorganisation of conditions of work in the 
light of developments in the economic situation. 


TABLE II. NUMBER AND SUBJECT OF ROYAL ORDERS CONFIRMING 
DECISIONS OF JOINT COMMITTEES, 1949-1958 


Subject 1949 | 1950 | 1951 | 1952 | 1953 | 1956 | 1955 | eae 997] 1 
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Wages and salaries!: . . 2 19 
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Supplementary unemploy- 
ment benefit . 
Annual leave 
Public holidays 
Model standing orders for 
works committees . 
Hours of work 
Contracts of work ; 
Maintenance of essential s ser- 
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| 6 
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vices in peacetime 
Short absences . 
Miscellaneous 


4 
2 





=e — + —| - 
| 16 | 28 |123 | 88 |109 hy /126 153 69 
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’ As decisions on wages and salaries sometimes deal with several questions (for instance the fixing of minimum 
wages and the linking of such wages to the retail price index) the aggregate number of decisions on individual questions 
exceeds the number of general decisions on wages and saiaries. 


First, during 1951 and 1952 the economy was trying to recover 
its stability after the great strains imposed on it during its return 
to a peacetime footing. Confidence was restored and the parties 
had agreed to resume free bargaining over conditions of work. By 
the time this trend had reached its culmination in 1952 it had once 
again become a general and accepted practice to link wages to the 
retail price index. 
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Subsequently in 1956 the frequency with which wage agree- 
ments were concluded can be explained in the light of the economic 
expansion that was then taking place. These agreements were 
in a sense an expression of the desire of the workers to receive their 
share of the nation’s prosperity. Minimum rates were revised, the 
links between wages and the retail price index were usually 
tightened (wages being adjusted on a 2.5 per cent. rise in the 
index instead of a 5 per cent. rise as hitherto) and bonuses were 
granted. 

Other methods of obtaining income security—leaving aside the 
general demand for a guaranteed wage—have been tried, and 
joint committees have taken various measures which do in 
fact constitute a guarantee of at least part of the wage. Three 
examples are given below. 

The first example is the payment of special unemployment 
benefits by the supplementary unemployment assistance funds 
of a number of industries in which the workers are particularly 
liable to find themselves out of employment (ports, building, sale 
of coal, ship repairing, etc.). The Act of 7 January 1958 granted 
legal personality to supplementary unemployment assistance funds 
and made all decisions concerning them taken by joint committees 
mandatory. Apart from those regarding establishment of special 
funds for this purpose most of these decisions related to the amounts 
of contributions or benefits. 

The second example concerns payment at normal rates for days 
not worked as a result of “ short absences ”, that is to say, days of 
absence from work for certain specified causes (family events or 
absence on union business). Since 1954 most joint committees 
have concluded collective agreements on this subject. 

Thirdly there is the reduction of hours of work. Negotiations 
with this aim have been conducted with considerable skill. Be- 
fore 1953 the decisions taken on this subject tended to relate to 
the distribution of hours of work throughout the week (e.g. problems 
of Sunday or weekly rest). Between 1956 and 1958, on the other 
hand, in response to a general demand which had first been put 
forward in 1955, they were mainly concerned with reductions in 
the number of hours actually worked. In theory the somewhat 
over-simple aim was to introduce the five-day week, but in practice 
a number of very flexible arrangements were made ; weekly hours 
of work were calculated in conjunction with paid vacations and 
public holidays, overtime credits were allowed and work was 
authorised on some Saturdays. 

The joint committees have also given attention to the problem 
of equal remuneration for men and women workers. The examina- 
tion of this specific case has the advantage of showing how the 
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collective bargaining process may serve as a means of applying an 
international labour Convention. 

The Equal Remuneration Convention, adopted by the Inter- 
national Labour Conference in 1951, lays down the principle of 
equal remuneration for work of equal value without distinction 
of sex. As Belgium has ratified this Convention the Belgian Govern- 
ment has a duty to see that it is applied, particularly as it has 
assumed additional obligations of a similar nature under Article 119 
of the Treaty instituting the European Economic Community 
(the Rome Treaty).? 

In 1956, at the request of the Minister of Labour and after 
consultation with the National Labour Council, all the joint 
committees were requested to place the subject of equal remunera- 
tion on their agendas and arrange during the following year to 
send in reports on the progress made in this fie'd. In October 1957 
the National Labour Council examined the intormation received 
and suggested that the experiment be continued. Consequently 
further reports were sent in at the end of 1958. 

Table III shows what was done in this respect by the various 
committees. It can be seen that considerable progress was made 


TABLE III. APPLICATION OF THE PRINCIPLE OF EQUAL 
REMUNERATION BY JOINT COMMITTEES, 1957 AND 1958 


— 1957 


| Committees in which the problem does 
not arise because there are no women 
employed in the branch concerned 


Committees in branches in which the 
principle of equal remuneration is 
applied— 
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Committees which have adopted prin- 
ciples for gradually establishing uni- 
form wage levels : a aa 





Committees which have reduced the 
differentials between men’s and wo- 
men’s remuneration by raising women’s 
wages 


Committees which are studying the prob- 
lem but have not yet reached a final 
decision 


10 


| 
Committees which have not yet studied | 
oe er ea a 10 15 








1 These obligations are not so wide in scope as those of the Equal 
Remuneration Convention, but they are more imperative in character. 
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during the period between the submission of the first and second 
reports. 


The following information can be deduced from the reports : 


(1) In a certain number of industries equality of remuneration 
was a reality. 

(2) In a certain number of branches in which equality of 
remuneration had not been introduced, its introduction was con- 
templated either by an immediate increase in the remuneration 
of women or by preparing plans to bring men’s and women’s wages 
into line with one another gradually, usvally in connection with 
an objective job classification scheme. 


(3) In practice, where wages are calculated by the piece, men 
and women tend to receive the same pay, whatever the branch of 
industry. 

(4) During the period which elapsed between the submission 
of the two sets of reports a good deal of progress was made. How- 
ever, a careful examination of the reports reveals, first, that the 
committees for non-manual workers did not seem to have given the 
problem the attention it deserved, and, secondly, that difficulties 
in the application of the principle and reservations were encountered 
in the sectors employing a large number of women workers, even 
where the principle of equality of remuneration was fully accepted. 


Under the circumstances it was decided to continue the experi- 
ment, and the general situation was to have been re-examined at 
the end of 1959. 

The interest of this experiment lies essentially in the fact that 
the public authorities took a decision of principle and allowed for 
its practical application through the medium of free discussion 
and free acceptance. The role of the public authorities was thus 
more than that of an onlooker or an impartial umpire. This should 
give food for thought to those who would like to impose extremely 
narrow limits on the field of relations between employers and 
workers. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The decisions of joint committees—whether rendered man- 
datory or not—today constitute a significant source of law in the 
social field in Belgium. After a fairly slow start joint committees 
have been widely established and the scope of their activities has 
steadily expanded to embrace all contractually determined con- 
ditions of work. 
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The fact that the parties concerned co-operate with each other 
does not mean that no claims are put forward or that direct action 
leading to negotiation outside the framework of the existing 
machinery is never resorted to. It should, however, be noted that 
the conciliation machinery established within the joint committees 
has worked well and has prevented many disputes. For instance 
in 1956 alone 70 threatened strikes were referred to conciliation ; 
in 61 cases the danger was averted and agreement was finally 
reached. 

From the standpoint of pure logic this system of co-operation 
is admittedly far from perfect ; but the workers and heads of 
undertakings are concerned above all with achieving a high stan- 
dard of performance and effectiveness, and in view of the results 
obtained they can hardly be criticised for doing so. Co-operation 
has sometimes been difficult on account of the conflicts of interest 
which have split the working class and of ideological and political 
disagreements between the workers’ unions. However, co-operation 
has become a means of stabilising economic and social conditions, 
especially as the strike is not a suitable weapon in all circumstances. 

Notwithstanding the vicissitudes through which they have 
passed, the joint committees enjoy a high standing among the 
social institutions of the country and are called upon to play a 
part in the implementation of recently enacted social legislation 
as well as certain Bills, such as that on apprenticeship. 

Joint committees offer the great psychological advantage of 
bringing face to face the accredited representatives of the organisa- 
tions concerned. They have, however, other advantages; in a 
joint committee due account is taken of the interests of the parties 
and a genuine attempt is made to reach a compromise; decisions 
on social problems are taken on the basis of economic factors ; 
problems are dealt with as they arise ; and the agreements reached— 
and particularly wage agreements—are reviewed at fairly regular 
intervals, which makes for greater economic and social stability. 

Joint committees have manifestly rendered considerable ser- 
vices ; if they were prepared to show a little more initiative they 
could probably play an even more active part in social policy. 
For instance in certain joint committees both sides are often heard 
to say that “it would be a good idea to do something ” about 
vocational training ; but this common desire to “ do something ” 
rarely finds more concrete expression. 

In addition, there is no established relationship between the 
joint committees and the economic occupational councils. This is 
to be regretted, for the latter would provide the committees with 
valuable information and excellent secretariat facilities. 
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However, two concrete achievements must be recognised. First 
of all, since 1949 over 1,000 orders have been issued making deci- 
sions of joint committees mandatory ; more than 500 of these 
orders have been published during the last five years. Secondly, 
these orders cover nearly every branch of economic activity and 
deal with ten different types of problems; in addition to those 
concerning wage fixing there are a number concerning conditions 
of work and even social insurance. 

The application of the legislative order of 9 June 1945, although 
not general, has been relatively widespread ; it has shown the 
potential value of joint committees and their ability to adapt 
themselves to changing circumstances in a changing world. 








Works Agreements 
of the “Renault Type” 


Works agreements of the type first concluded in the Renault 
Corporation in 1955 have opened a new chapter in the history of 
labour-management relations in France. Their originality resides 
in a number of features. First of all, whereas previously works 
agreements usually did no more than supplement national or regional 
collective agreements or make detailed arrangements for the applica- 
tion of particular clauses in them, these new agreements set out to 
cover every aspect of conditions of work in the undertaking. In addi- 
tion, they contain certain unusual provisions concerning remuneration, 
fringe benefits and the exercise of trade union rights and embody a 
set of principles for relations between employers and workers, or at 
least a general approach to this problem. _ 

The history of this experiment is worth examining. The article 
that follows first reviews the circumstances in which it was initiated, 
and then goes on to study its development and the reactions tt gave rise 
to—especially among trade unions and employers—in an attempt 
to assess its significance and its limitations. 

Attention has been focused principally on the Renault agreement 
itself. Some of the other agreements of the same type would also war- 
vant detailed analysis, either because of special aspects of their develop- 
ment or because of the unusual clauses they contain. In the case of 
these agreements, however, reference will be limited to their most strik- 
ing features or to points of detail that are illustrative of the experiment 
as a whole. 


ORIGINS 


N 15 September 1955 the management of the nationalised 
Renault Corporation (R.N.U.R.) signed a new works agreement 
with the trade unions represented in the undertaking. 

The decision of principle to enter into this agreement had been 
taken at the end of the holiday period ; the two parties had agreed 
“to study jointly a certain number of measures calculated to 
improve the lot of the corporation’s employees without impairing 
the efficiency of the undertaking or the existing scope for develop- 
ment and progress”. However, negotiations had dragged so 
much and the situation had become so tense that a few days before 
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the agreement was eventually signed the representative of one 
of the trade unions in the R.N.U.R. announced that he would 
stop attending the regular meetings between the management and 
the staff delegates until the new works agreement was taken up 
for discussion. While this impatient outburst probably played 
some part in bringing about the final signature of the agreement, 
there were certainly other factors which spurred the parties to 
bring the negotiations to a satisfactory conclusion. 

Indeed, while it is not likely that there was any direct cause- 
and-effect relationship between the wave of social unrest that had 
just broken over several industrial centres and the conclusion of 
the Renault works agreement, it is at the same time not impossible 
that the two were in some way linked, and a few words about the 
social climate in the metalworking industries during the summer 
of 1955 will therefore not be out of place. 

Towards the end of June a series of claims—mainly for wage 
increases—were put forward ; the movement began in the Penhoét 
shipyards in Saint-Nazaire and spread to the neighbouring town 
of Nantes. The resulting strikes and the violent incidents that 
accompanied them led the authorities to intervene both to restore 
order and to settle the dispute. The Minister of Labour appointed 
mediators for both Saint-Nazaire and Nantes, who finally managed 
to obtain a settlement of the disputes on the basis of an increase 
in hourly wage rates and the signature of new collective agree- 
ments. 

However, the movement soon spread to other centres, where 
a number of shipyards and other metallurgical undertakings were 
affected, and in August there were stoppages of work at Le Havre, 
Brest, Dunkirk, Lorient, La Pallice, Rouen, Cholet, Bordeaux 
and Port-de-Bouc. From here the wave of unrest reached Le Mans, 
Saint-Etienne, Montlucon, Grenoble, Dijon, Le Creusot and 
Belfort, and by the beginning of September the industrial areas 
of the north were involved. In addition, there were serious distur- 
bances in the building trades. Finally, at the end of August and in 
the middle of September there were strikes among the employees 
of the Independent Paris Transport Corporation. 

These disturbances brought to a head a latent conflict that had 
gradually been building up as a result of the long disuse of collective 
bargaining machinery ; and they finally had the effect of setting 
this machinery in motion. 

The law, it is true, did provide opportunities for the parties to 
organise their mutual relations!, for with the passing of the Act 


1See Paul DurAND: “ The Evolution of Industrial Relations Law in 
France since the Liberation ”, in International Labour Re Vol. LXXIV, 
No. 6, Dec. 1956, pp. 515-540. 
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of 23 December 1946 a first step had been taken towards the 
restoration of bargaining as a means of determining conditions of 
work. This was, however, only a first step, for wages—normally 
the main subject of collective agreements—remained under state 
control. A further step was taken with the passing of the Act of 
11 February 1950, which made the procedure for the conclusion 
of agreements more flexible in that it granted every branch of 
industry full freedom to conclude agreements at the national, 
regional or local levels ; in particular, it lifted all restrictions on 
wage bargaining. However, contrary to what might have been 
expected, this Act did not immediately spark off negotiations for 
the conclusion of general agreements in a great variety of fields ; 
in the metalworking industries, for example, only six regional or 
local agreements of any importance were concluded during the 
four years following passage of the Act. Even these were signed 
during the period June 1953-January 1954, and only two of them 
related to major industrial centres (Lille and Lyons). The collective 
agreement for the metalworking industries in the Paris area, 
which dated back to 1936, was not replaced by a new agreement 
until 16 July 1954. From then onwards the movement began to 
gather momentum ; on 1 June 1955 there were approximately 40 
regional or local agreements in force in this branch of industry. 
But none of them offered an adequate solution to the problem of 
wages, which were still too low. Admittedly, the workers’ pay 
packets often contained a good deal more than the statutory 
minimum wages they were entitled to ; but this was to a consider- 
able extent due to the payment of bonuses of various kinds and 
the working of overtime at higher rates—two casual and variable 
elements the amount of which depended on the economic situation 
of the moment. 

The employers, accused by the workers of lack of co-operation 
blamed the State’s wage policy and particularly its unfortunate 
practice of raising the minimum inter-occupational guaranteed 
wage (S.M.I.G.) 1 from time to time by decree, thereby causing 
much confusion and uncertainty in industry. One of the elements 
on which these adjustments were based was the general production 
index ; but a rise in the index did not necessarily mean that the 


1 The Act of 11 February 1950 states that no employee may be paid 
less than the minimum inter-occupational guaranteed wage (S.M.I.G.), 
which is fixed by decree, account being taken of the recommendations of 
the Higher Collective Agreements Commission and the general economic 
situation. The S.M.I.G. is established on the basis of the minimum budget 
of a single unskilled labourer in the Paris area ; the country is divided into 
zones in which the S.M.I.G. is reduced, on the basis of certain economic 
factors, by percentages called “ regional differentials”. Under the decree 
of 2 April 1955 these differentials ranged from 0.66 to 12 per cent. 
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financial resources of undertakings had increased. This system, 
under which minimum wages were established by law instead of 
being fixed by the much more flexible method of free negotiation, 
placed many undertakings (and even entire branches of the econ- 
omy) in difficulties; moreover, as the wage increases benefited 
only the lowest-paid workers, dissatisfaction was rife among large 
groups of wage earners. 

All these factors hampered a return to the free negotiation of 
conditions of employment. 

The announcement that the guaranteed minimum wage was to be raised— 
and then the wait for the next increase—made negotiations at the works level 
particularly difficult, and very few agreements were concluded. The situation 
during the first months of 1955 is typical ; from the end of January onwards 
discussions gradually bogged down, even though in some cases the final 
stages of the bargaining process had been reached. It is therefore no exaggera- 
tion to say that, if the Government had continued to pursue its wage-fixing 
policy, the Act of 11 February 1950 would have become a dead letter, 
at least as far as wages were concerned, although according to its authors 
its aim had been to free them of all control.? 


The uneasiness and dissatisfaction which came to a head in 
the disturbances of the summer of 1955 must be considered in this 
context. For once, the pace was set not by Paris but by the pro- 
vinces, where the regional differentials were bitterly resented, 
particularly as in practice they resulted in a real difference of up 
to 40 per cent., whereas in no case did the maximum differentials 
fixed by law exceed 12 per cent. The demand for regional equality 
of wages was universal and it could truly be said that the pro- 
vinces were in revolt. In Saint-Nazaire, apart from the periodical 
adjustment of the guaranteed minimum, wages were still at their 
1951 levels ; and the size of the increase finally granted in August 
1955 (22 per cent.) shows how far wage movements had lagged 
behind events. 

For some time the trade unions had been clamouring for wage 
increases, and more and more they were demanding a return 
to free collective bargaining. On the employers’ side, too, the more 
far-sighted had realised that the time had come to resume direct 
negotiations with the representatives of the workers on a regional 
or occupational basis and in a less heated atmosphere. 

This is the background against which the Renault experiment 
must be considered. Once again, it must be emphasised that the 
conclusion of the Renault agreement cannot be explained solely 
in terms of the events of that summer. On the other hand, it would 
not be overbold to suggest that they made the employers realise 


1 Bulletin du Conseil national du patronat frangais, No. 135, Aug. 1955, 
p. 81. 
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the need for a more positive policy and gave the management of 
the Renault Corporation an incentive to press forward with the 
formulation of a blueprint for labour-management relations of a 
completely new type. 

Whatever the reasons may have been, the motor industry, 
and especially the Renault Corporation, in view of its position in 
the national economy and its financial resources, was particularly 
well placed to try out a social experiment which might have 
appeared too risky, from the economic viewpoint, in other indus- 
tries. 

When the agreement was signed in September 1955 the corpor- 
ation employed more than 52,000 workers in its various fac- 
tories. It was, and still is, one of the largest single undertakings 
in French industry. With an annual production of 220,000 motor 
vehicles in 1955 (495,000 in 1959) it leads the motor industry— 
itself a vital part of the French economy not only on account 
of the volume of its own output, which is constantly increasing ?, 
but also because a number of other sectors (steel, rubber, etc.) are 
dependent on it to a considerable extent and because it is one of 
France’s principal export industries.” 

The degree of development of its technical equipment, its pro- 
duction methods and its industrial and commercial organisation 
on the one hand, and its economic and financial structure * on 
the other, make the corporation one of the largest industrial under- 
takings in the world. As the uncontested and successful pioneer 
in the technical field it also seemed, at the start of this new era of 
free wage negotiation, the best fitted to blaze a trail in the social 
field as well. 

In 1950 the corporation had already signed an agreement with 
its employees providing for wage increases, the introduction of 
survivors’ benefits, a procedure for the monthly examination of 
the cost-of-living indices and machinery for the settlement of 


1 The production index for the motor vehicle industry (1952=100) rose 
from 141 in 1955 to 156 in 1956, 169 in 1957 and 191 in 1958. The production 
indices for the whole of manufacturing industry for the same years were 


respectively 121, 134, 147 and 155. 
2In 1955, 110,000 vehicles were exported, 46,000 (42 per cent.) of 


which were Renaults. The corresponding figures for the next three years 
were as follows: 1956: 130,000 vehicles, 54,000 (42 per cent.) of them 
Renaults ; 1957: 189,000 vehicles, 91,000 (48 per cent.) of them Renaults ; 
1958 : 283,000 vehicles, 138,000 (49 per cent.) of them Renaults. 


3? The Renault Corporation is financially autonomous ; though its capital 
is state owned its financial and accounting practices are in no way different 
from those followed by industrial and commercial companies. It should 
nevertheless be mentioned that the surplus available at the end of every 
financial year, after deductions for depreciation and appropriations for 
reserves, is shared between the Treasury and the corporation’s employees. 
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disputes concerning the application of the agreement. In addition, 
in 1952 it established a social welfare department to study and 
institute a social policy taking account of technical, economic and 
other circumstances; the head of this department was entitled to 
attend the meetings of the board of directors of the undertaking. 
The broadmindedness shown by the management in establishing 
this department, the status of its head and the financial resources 
placed at its disposal all bear witness to the importance attached by 
the corporation to human problems. 

The corporation was also paying relatively high wages by the 
standards then prevalent in French industry, and the management 
had from time to time granted various benefits to its employees. 
The workers in the Renault factories were therefore in a privileged 
position, if not in the motor industry, at least among the workers 
in the metal trades in the Paris area, who themselves were better 
off than workers in the provinces. Thus a team spirit had grown up 
in the works which had been strengthened by the seniority bonuses 
granted to employees and by pride in belonging to the biggest 
undertaking in the country. As a result labour turnover in the 
R.N.U.R. was very small. 

In September 1955 the management considered that the time 
had come to re-examine the whole gamut of conditions of work 
with the staff representatives. It was encouraged to take this step 
by the precedents of the agreements concluded in the automobile 
industry in the United States, where collective agreements are 
generally negotiated at the works level. In 1948 the General Motors 
Corporation had concluded a collective agreement with the powerful 
United Automobile Workers’ Union linking wage increases to 
anticipated increases in productivity. In 1950 the same two parties 
had agreed on the establishment of a retirement pension scheme, 
financed by General Motors, to supplement the benefits paid by the 
general social security scheme. Lastly, the agreements signed in 
June 1955—that is to say, only a few months earlier—by the Ford 
Motor Company and the General Motors Corporation had made a 
considerable impression on both employers and trade unionists in 
France. Some of their provisions, such as those concerning the 
guaranteed annual wage increase and the regulation of the right 
to strike, looked as though they might be applicable in a certain 
number of French undertakings; and the employers concerned 
considered that the increase in costs which such agreements would 
entail would probably be offset by the safeguards they would offer 
against stoppages of work and the fact that bargaining would be 
confined to problems arising within the undertaking. 

The Act of 11 February 1950 concerning collective agreements 
made specific provision for collective bargaining at the level of the 
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undertaking to adapt the provisions of national, regional, or local 
collective agreements to the special conditions of the establishment 
concerned ; such agreements might include clauses more favourable 
to the workers than those in the general agreements.! In 1955 this 
provision was still not very widely applied. There were several 
reasons for this. In the first place the existing general agreements 
did not cover anything like the whole of the economy ; and in 
sectors where no such agreements existed works agreements were 
not allowed to deal with any subject other than wages or wage sup- 
plements. Secondly, if employers were reluctant in the circum- 
stances to negotiate at the national or regional levels, very few 
of them seemed any more willing to enter into commitments 
solely at the works level, particularly as the trade unions them- 
selves were not eager to do so. The main central workers’ organisa- 
tions made no secret of their preference for the conclusion of 
agreements at the national level, or, failing that, for a compre- 
hensive network of regional or local agreements. They wanted to 
prevent the formation of small groups of privileged persons in the 
ranks of the workers—a situation they feared would arise if agree- 
ments of this kind (which only prosperous undertakings would be 
willing to enter into) were concluded. 

However, with the aim in view of bringing about a thaw in 
labour-management relations they gradually abandoned their 
prejudices against works agreements and finally came round to the 
opinion that bargaining at the level of the undertaking was better 
than no bargaining at all, especially where the undertaking con- 
cerned was prosperous enough to give them hope of winning con- 
siderable concessions. 


THE RENAULT WorKS AGREEMENT 


It was in this way that on 15 September 1955 an agreement 
was concluded between the R.N.U.R. and the Independent 
Renault Union (S.I.R.), the General Confederation of Labour— 
Force Ouvriére (C.G.T.-F.O.) and the General Confederation of 
Supervisory Staff (C.G.C.). The French Confederation of Christian 
Workers (C.F.T.C.) signed on the following day, while the General 
Confederation of Labour (C.G.T.) did not accept the agreement until 
25 November 1955, and even then only with certain reservations. ? 


1 Labour Code, Book I, Title II, art. 31 (nm). See J.L.O. Legislative 
Series, 1950 (Fr. 6). 

2 It should be made clear at this point that, when an employer becomes 
a party to a collective agreement, he is obliged to apply its provisions not 
only to members of the signatory unions but to all his employees, even if 
they are not trade union members. 
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There is no need to describe all the clauses of the agreement in 
detail here +; it will be enough to focus attention on those pro- 
visions which, it is generally recognised, made of this agreement a 
new departure in the field of industrial relations. These include 
the preamble, the conditions of application of the agreement, the 
clauses concerning conditions of work and various fringe benefits 
and the provisions relating to wages. 

The preamble to the agreement contained general considerations 
on industrial relations as understood by the signatories. It stated 
that the two parties were answerable to the whole nation for the 
success of the undertaking, without which the steady improvement 
of the conditions of its staff could not be achieved. Thus co-opera- 
tion between management and employees was recognised as a 
factor in the efficiency of the undertaking, which in the last resort 
would be to the advantage of the workers. 

The attitude of the trade unions hinged to a considerable extent 
on whether this principle was accepted or rejected. The manage- 
ment considered its acceptance as a fundamental prerequisite 
committing the parties to co-operate in ensuring the efficient func- 
tioning of the corporation. In a letter sent on 16 September to 
every member of the staff, Mr. Dreyfus, the managing director of 
the corporation, explained that he had held up negotiations for so 
long because: “I refused to open discussions except on the under- 
standing that the contract which we were to conclude would 
involve obligations for all the parties to it.” 

One of these obligations, which will be found in the section on 
the conditions of application of the agreement, reads as follows : 

In the event of an individual or group dispute the contracting parties 
undertake to refrain from recourse to strikes or lockouts until they have 
exhausted the possibilities of settlement provided by collective agreements 
or by laws or regulations. 


If a dispute arises over the application of the agreement the parties 
must meet to examine the subject of the dispute.? Thus the agree- 
ment was an instrument for the maintenance of social peace. In 
the letter already mentioned the managing director stated— 


I fully realise that the strike is the last resort open to the workers to 
enforce their demands and that the right to strike is guaranteed to the 
workers by the Constitution. I believe, however—and the signatory organi- 


1 See Industry and Labour (Geneva, I.L.0.), Vol. XV, No. 7, 1 Apr. 
1956, pp. 292-296. 

2 As was mentioned earlier, the 1950 agreement contained a similar 
clause (article 6), which read as follows : “ In the event of a dispute arising 
out of the application of the present agreement, the matter shall be examined 
jointly by the management of the R.N.U.R. and the undersigned within 
24 hours. In any case no strike or lockout based on such a dispute may 
be called except after three days’ notice.” 
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sations agree with me—that it is essential to recognise, in the obvious 
interests of all concerned, that extreme measures such as strikes or lockouts 
which always have serious consequences for everybody, should never be 
resorted to unless all possibilities of reaching agreement amicably have 
really been exhausted. 


In the field of conditions of work and fringe benefits the agree- 
ments set standards which are among the highest in any under- 
taking in France, The annual paid holiday, for workers paid by 
the hour as well as those paid by the month, was fixed at a minimum 
of three weeks increasing with the seniority of the worker con- 
cerned up to a maximum of four weeks ; under the legislation on 
holidays with pay then in force, which dated from 1936, the statu- 
tory minimum was only two weeks. Full wages were to be payable 
in respect of statutory public holidays, which were, in addition, 
to be taken into consideration in calculating overtime. Plans were 
to be drawn up for a superannuation scheme financed by con- 
tributions from the corporation and its employees to supplement 
the ordinary social security pension. In cases of sickness or acci- 
dents daily allowances were to be paid in addition to the benefits 
paid by the social security scheme. Lastly, the agreement officially 
confirmed a number of conditions previously granted by the cor- 
poration, namely the method of calculating increases for overtime 
work, severance benefits on retirement, survivors’ benefits (as 
provided for in the 1950 agreement but at a higher level) and extra 
leave for nursing mothers. 

The most interesting clauses, however, were probably those 
dealing with the maintenance and improvement of the purchasing 
power of earnings. The 1950 agreement had provided for examina- 
tion of the cost-of-living indices by the contracting parties each 
month or at shorter intervals if considerable changes occurred. 
The 1955 agreement was more specific on this point, for it estab- 
lished a joint cost-of-living committee which was to meet once a 
month to work out any arrangements that might be necessary to 
maintain the purchasing power of earnings. In addition, and 
quite apart from the above-mentioned provision, the agreement 
stated that— 

In view of the technological progress which may reasonably be anticipated 
during the coming two years, the management undertakes to grant to the 


whole staff wage and salary increases totzlling at least 4 per cent. in each 
of these two years. 


The R.N.U.R. had already experimented with increases of this 
type, granting rises of 1 per cent. for every 1 per cent. drop in 
production costs. In 1953 and 1954, for example, increases of this 
kind amounted to 7 per cent. per annum. But they were granted 
on the basis of unilateral decisions, and there was no formal guaran- 


3 
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tee that the system would be continued. The 1955 agreement gave 
such a guarantee, and its acceptance by the R.N.U.R. was a daring 
innovation for France, for it assumed price stability, a high level of 
economic prosperity, continued technical progress, increasing pros- 
perity in the undertaking and the co-operation of the employees. 

The agreement came into force immediately, but there were 
still some outstanding problems. 

The first of these concerned the supplementary pension scheme. 
Discussions on this subject made rapid headway, and at the end 
of January 1956 a new system was established, superseding the 
“ long-service benefit ” which had previously been granted by the 
management to workers retiring after at least 20 years with 
the undertaking. The new scheme, which was operated on the 
assessment principle, covered all members of the staff irrespective 
of seniority or grade. Membership was to be open to all metal- 
working undertakings and the scheme was to be managed by an 
inter-undertaking fund. 

Secondly, two additional chapters were added to the agreement, 
one on 22 December 1955 and the other on 26 May 1956. The 
first, which concerned engineers and supervisory staff, contained 
clauses relating, among other things, to the amount of extra 
annual holiday to be granted to employees in respect of long 
service, to sick leave and to severance benefits. The second, which 
concerned other employees paid by the month, provided for the 
granting of certain cash benefits in the event of sickness, accident, 
retirement, promotion and death and provided special benefits 
for women employees paid by the month during the periods 
preceding and following the birth of their children. 

In conclusion, it must be made clear that in spite of the revolu- 
tionary appearance of the Renault works agreement, not all its 
provisions broke new ground. There were precedents for some of 
them. Provision for supplementary retirement benefits was to be 
found not only in the 1950 agreement but also in the agreement of 
June 1953 for the textile industry, the national agreement of 
December 1954 for workers in the book-printing trade and other 
graphic arts, and the schemes of this kind in existence in the 
Péchiney electro-chemical and metallurgical group of undertakings 
and the National Aircraft Engine Design and Construction 
Company (S.N.E.C.M.A.). Moreover, the national agreement for 
petroleum workers, signed in June 1953, and the national agree- 
ment for workers in the quarrying and raw materials industries 
contained provisions concerning the payment of full wages for 
certain statutory holidays. Lastly, the decree of 20 May 1955 
granted exemption from certain taxes and social charges to under- 
takings which gave their employees a financial interest in increasing 
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productivity ; this proves that the idea of sharing the benefits was 
not a new one. But the provisions on these subjects in the Renault 
agreement were wider in scope or more detailed than the corres- 
ponding provisions in the other instruments and were only indi- 
vidual points in a general statement of the respective rights and 
duties of the management and the employees—a completely new 
approach to labour-management relations. 

The agreement was concluded for two calendar years and was 
thus due to expire on 31 December 1957. On 29 November of that 
year the management of the R.N.U.R. called a meeting of the 
union representatives with a view to renewing it. Because of the 
unfavourable economic situation it simply proposed that the 
validity of the agreement should be extended for a further 12 
months. The Independent Renault Union (S.I.R.), the General 
Confederation of Supervisory Staff (C.G.C.), and the General 
Confederation of Labour—Force Ouvriére (C.G.T.-F.O.) preferred 
an extension of the validity of the agreement without change to 
not having any agreement at all, and signed an instrument for its 
extension on 12 December. The General Confederation of Labour 
(C.G.T.) and the French Confederation of Christian Workers 
(C.F.T.C.), however, refused to sign on the grounds that the wage 
problem was as acute as ever and that the corporation was in a 
strong enough financial position to be able to offer more. In 
particular, the representatives of the last-mentioned union argued 
that the 1955 agreement was not acceptable in a period of inflation 
and price increases such as the one that France was passing through 
at that time and that its renewal without change was a retrograde 
step. They also pointed out that the joint cost-of-living committee 
had not been able to prevent wage increases granted on the basis 
of improvement in production and output from being swallowed 
up by price increases and that in fact the purchasing power of the 
workers had not been improved ; under the circumstances the 
obligation which the unions had accepted not to resort to strike 
action until all possible means of conciliation had been exhausted 
was not redounding to the benefit of the workers. 

Nine months later (on 31 October 1958) the unions which had 
signed the extension repudiated it. They wished to obtain guaran- 
tees against the consequences of an industrial recession and hoped 
that their action would hasten the reopening of discussions— 
which, in any case, would have to be resumed on the expiry of 
the agreement. The gesture was also intended to signify that this 
time they would only accept a more favourable agreement ; in 
their opinion the desire to protect the acquired rights of the per- 
sonnel no longer justified the standstill they had accepted at the 
end of the previous year. 
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The negotiations, which began on 2 December, proved difficult. 
Representatives of all the unions concerned were present, and 
they were requested not to divulge any information on the nature 
of the talks. When the C.G.T. distributed a leaflet and petition 
forms its representatives were excluded from further participation 
even though they argued that they had not accepted any obligation 
with regard to secrecy. Finally, a new agreement was concluded 
on 15 December 1958 between the C.F.T.C., the C.G.T.-F.O., 
the S.I.R. and the C.G.C. on the one hand and the management 
of the corporation on the other. The C.G.T. accepted the agree- 
ment on 29 December after 90 per cent. of all the workers concerned 
—whether members of unions or not—had come out in favour 
of it. In addition, on 29 January 1959, the National Federation of 
Independent Unions also decided to accept the agreement since a 
number of Force ouwvriére unionists in the employ of the corporation 
had formed an independent splinter group. 

A number of the clauses in the new agreement merely repeated 
word for word the corresponding clauses in the old one.t The 
preamble reaffirmed the advantages of a contractual scheme under 
which each of the parties was guaranteed a certain number of 
advantages in return for assuming certain obligations and once 
again stressed the need to co-operate, within that framework, 
for the expansion of the corporation, which constituted the best 
possible safeguard for the personnel’s standard of living. The 
clauses relating to the settlement of disputes are the same as in 
the previous agreement. The unions having failed to obtain the 
acceptance of a system of automatic adjustment of wages to rises 
in the cost of living, the cost-of-living committee was maintained 
in its existing form. Their demand for an annual increase in wages 
of 6 per cent. (instead of 4 per cent. as previously) was also rejected. 
The managing director of the corporation pointed out in this 
connection that during the three years of validity of the 1955 
agreement wages had been increased by 29.36 per cent., although 
the management had only undertaken to grant increases totalling 
16 per cent. 

Some of the clauses on conditions of work and welfare benefits 
were taken over without change. For instance the minimum annual 
holiday remained unchanged at three weeks, although the Act of 
27 March 1956 * had made that the statutory minimum. 

The unions nevertheless gained considerable ground in the 
field of conditions : long-service bonuses were adjusted and the 
scheme for special leave in cases of family events improved, sick- 


1 See Industry and Labour, Vol. XXI, No. 12, 15 June 1959, pp. 448-451. 
2 Ibid., Vol. XV, No. 12, 15 June 1956, pp. 524-526. 
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ness benefit rates were increased, maternity benefits previously 
granted only to women workers paid by the month were extended 
to all women workers, severance benefits payable on retirement 
and survivors’ benefits were increased, and hourly-paid employees 
were granted the status of employees paid by the month after 30 
years’ service. 

In addition, the new agreement contained three provisions of 
a novel type. The first established a wage-stabilisation fund, 
financed by the management, to compensate the workers for loss 
of earnings during seasonal declines in working hours. The second 
provision stressed the parties’ firm intention to achieve “ a gradual 
reduction of weekly hours of work without any loss of wages or 
salaries ”; however, in view of the complexity of the problem, it 
was agreed that the matter required further consideration and 
that no further action should be taken until the general situation 
made such a scheme practicable. 

In virtue of the third provision it was agreed to establish a 
study group consisting of representatives of the general manage- 
ment and one union representative per union and per factory to 
examine any local issues arising out of the application of the agree- 
ment. For this purpose the trade union delegates were to be allowed 
time off paid for as time worked. This amounted in a way to 
granting the trade unions a semi-official standing in the under- 
taking over and above that assigned to them by law.! 

The new agreement was framed in the same spirit as the previous 
one but was a mixture of caution and boldness. As in 1955, both 
parties stressed their preference for contractual schemes and 
affirmed that the efficient running of the undertaking was closely 
dependent on the improvement of the conditions of its employees. 
Seniority supplements were granted in the form of longer paid 
holidays, higher bonuses and “ monthly-paid status ” for workers 
paid by the hour. 

It has been said that the 1955 agreement was one for a period 
of industrial expansion, but that in 1958, when a recession appeared 
imminent, the management had to proceed with caution in drafting 
a new agreement ; and indeed, the production and sale of Renault 
vehicles throughout the world had risen steadily from 1955 onwards. 
The Renault Corporation was the largest motor vehicle factory in 
France, the third largest in Europe, and the sixth largest in the 


1 This study group has no connection with the works committee which, 
under an ordinance dated 22 February 1945, exists in the Renault Corpora- 
tion as in every undertaking with 50 or more wage earners. On the subject 
of works committees see I.L.O.: Co-operation in Industry, Studies and 
Reports, New Series, No. 26 (Geneva, 1951), pp. 56-57 ; also “ Impressions 
of a Mission to Some French Undertakings ”, in International Labour Review, 
Vol. LXXV, No. 5, May 1957, particularly pp. 425-430. 
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world! ; 43 per cent. of the vehicles it produced were exported 
(one-third of them to the United States), and it had assembly 
plants in ten countries. Its turnover had risen from 142,000 million 
francs in 1955 to 253,000 million in 1958?; in the latter year it had 
more than 60,000 workers in its employment and, if the employees 
of its suppliers and subcontractors are counted as well, it was 
providing work for over 100,000 persons. These results would have 
justified unreserved optimism if the economic recession, which had 
begun in the United States a year before, had not spread to Europe. 
The Renault Corporation had not yet felt its effects but could not 
afford to take unnecessary risks. This is probably the reason behind 
its categorical rejection of the demand for a guaranteed wage 
increase of 6 per cent. per year and its decision to defer considera- 
tion of the question of a reduction of hours of work without loss of 
earnings until the situation had improved. 

Nevertheless, the contents of the new agreement also testified 
to the boldness of those who had framed it. The considerable 
benefits which it granted to the staff were extremely costly, and 
the corporation, by accepting a contractual obligation to continue 
to grant them, was making its plans on the assumption that 
prosperity and good labour-management relations in its various 
factories would continue. The decision to establish a wage-stabilisa- 
tion fund was an equally daring one. The trade unions were de- 
manding a guaranteed minimum wage ; they were attempting to 
obtain unemployment protection at the national level * and were 
at the same time doing their best to obtain protection against the 
consequences of a slowdown in undertakings financially capable of 
granting it. They were doing this because the motor vehicle market 
was once again becoming seasonal, as it had been before the war. 
The price of petrol, taxes and the increasing traffic congestion were 
all discouraging prospective buyers. Order books were becoming 
emptier and delivery periods shorter and shorter. The Renault 
Corporation had the merit of having been one of the first under- 
takings to safeguard its employees against the vicissitudes of the 
market. 

The corporation established the new fund at once and assigned 
1,000 million francs to it. However, the details of the operation of 


1 According to a recent survey based on sales in 1958 the Renault 
Corporation was the 74th largest industrial concern in the world and the 
16th largest outside the Unites States (Fortune (Chicago), July-Aug. 1959). 

2 315,000 million in 1959. 

’ An agreement was concluded on 31 December 1958 between the C.F.T.C., 
the C.G.T.-F.O., the C.G.C. and the National Council of French Employers 
(C.N.P.F.) to establish a national inter-occupational scheme of special allow- 
ances for unemployed workers. See Industry and Labour, Vol. XXI, No. 7, 
1 Apr. 1959, pp. 263-266. 
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the scheme were not fixed until 27 July 1959, when a supplementary 
agreement on the subject was signed by all the trade unions con- 
cerned. Under this agreement, which is valid for two years, an 
allowance is payable to all persons paid by the hour (other than 
supervisors) who have been in the employ of the corporation for at 
least six months in respect of every working hour lost if weekly 
working hours are reduced to less than 45, providing that they do 
not fall to 41 or less. The allowance is payable for up to 26 weeks 
per year ; the amount payable varies between 44 and 64 per cent. ! 
of the total hourly wage, according to the grade of the worker 
concerned. The fund is managed jointly ; the management of the 
corporation has the same number of seats on the administrative 
board as the signatory unions, each of which has one seat. 

This, then, is the substance of the agreements so far concluded 
between the Renault Corporation and the trade unions representing 
its employees.? The time has now come to look back again in order 
to examine the influence which they have had on agreements con- 
cluded since 1955 in other undertakings and the attitudes of trade 
unions and employers towards all these different agreements. 


INFLUENCE OF THE RENAULT AGREEMENT 


It would be difficult to make an exact count of the works 
agreements drawn up on the same lines as the Renault agreement, 
for the texts of works agreements deposited with the competent 
labour courts (consetls de prud’hommes ) contain no acknowledgment 
of their source ; a detailed analysis of all of them would therefore 
be required. A distinction would also have to be made between 
texts that are obviously based on the Renault agreement and those 
that have merely copied individual clauses out of it; and the 
question would then arise, where to draw the dividing line between 
agreements of the “ Renault type ” and other agreements. What 
follows will therefore be confined to an examination of agreements 
that have followed the Renault agreement of 1955 fairly closely 
in its essentials, i.e. the clauses concerning co-operation between 
employers and workers, conciliation procedures, guaranteed 
increases and special fringe benefits. It would be impossible to 
say exactly how many such agreements exist ; but it is generally 
admitted that there are about 50. 

This is not a high figure, and yet at first it appeared that the 
Renault agreement would be widely imitated. Curiously enough 


1A supplementary agreement signed at the end of December 1959 by 
the management of the corporation and the C.G.T.—F.O. and the C.G.C. 
provides that an allowance will also be paid for a maximum of 52 weeks per 
year for time lost between 45 and 48 hours per week. 


2 At 31 December 1959. 
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the first three firms to sign agreements that were clearly based on 
it (La Nationale, Géo, and Olida—on 6, 7, and 11 October 1955 
respectively) were not in the metal trades but in food processing, 
all of them in the Paris area. 

Most of the undertakings which subsequently followed suit 
were in the metal or electrical trades. Typical examples are—the 
Berliet Motor Company (Lyons) on 1 November 1955 ; Merlin and 
Gérin (Grenoble, heavy electrical equipment) on 3 November 
1955 ; the Montrouge Meter Company (Montrouge, Seine, measuring 
apparatus) on 13 November 1955; the Peugeot Motor Company 
(factories at Sochaux, Doubs, and La Garenne-Bezons, Seine-et- 
Oise) on 10 December 1955 ; the National Aircraft Engine Design 
and Construction Company (S.N.E.C.M.A., formerly the Gnome- 
et-Rhéne Company) (Paris area and the Département of the Sarthe) 
on 28 December 1955 ; the National Aircraft Construction Company 
of the South-West (S.N.C.A.S.O.) (Saint-Nazaire) on 1 March 
1956 ; the Marcel Dassault Aircraft Company (Paris and Bordeaux 
areas) on 9 March 1956; Atlantic Shipyards (shipbuilding, Pen- 
hoét, Loire-Atlantique) on 26 April 1956 ; Chausson Limited 
(motor vehicle construction, boiler-making and sheetmetal working, 
Asniéres, Seine) on 27 April 1956; Ateliers et chantiers de France 
(shipbuilding, Dunkirk) on 31 May 1956 ; the Nantes Shipbuilding 
Yards on 19 June 1956 ; and the Aircraft Construction Company 
of the North (S.C.A.N.) (works in the Départements of the Cher 
and the Somme and in the Paris area) on 1 April 1957. 

A number of chemical undertakings also concluded agreements 
of this kind ; examples are the Ugine Electro-Chemical and Electro- 
Metallurgical Company (Savoy) on 14 March 1956 and the Péchiney 
group on 29 June 1956. There were few agreements in the iron and 
steel industry, but those concluded in the Compagnie des ateliers 
et forges de la Loire (Firminy and Saint-Chamond, Loire) on 29 June 
1956 and the Aciéries et forges de Firminy on 8 February 1957 both 
deserve mention. 

It will be observed that nearly all these agreements were signed 
between October 1955 and June 1956. The new system initially 
proved a striking success, for the example of the Renault works was 
followed by a number of undertakings well known to the general 
public; but the movement lost practically all its momentum 
after the middle of 1956. Moreover, it was only popular in a 
relatively limited sector of industry ; with the exception of a few 
chemical and food-preserving factories all the undertakings con- 
cerned belonged to the metalworking industries and particularly 
the motor vehicle, shipbuilding and aircraft industries. An attempt 
will be made later on in this study to ascertain the reasons for the 
limited application of the system. 
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All the above-mentioned agreements embodied the underlying 
spirit and the doctrines of their model.1 The preambles to all of 
them reflected the same approach ; they all laid emphasis on the 
connection between the efficient functioning of the undertaking 
and the conditions of its employees. Some of them even went on 
to argue that sincere co-operation between the two parties was 
therefore necessary. Most of them also contained an undertaking by 
all the parties concerned not to resort to strikes or lockouts in the 
event of disputes until all possibilities of conciliation established 
by agreement or by laws or regulations had been exhausted. Many 
of them provided for wage increases at the time of their signature, 
and nearly all of them contained guarantees of wage increases 
during their validity. Peugeot, Dassault, the S.N.E.C.M.A., the 
Ateliers et chantiers de France, Atlantic Shipyards and the 
S.N.C.A.S.O. guaranteed to increase wages by 4 per cent. as in 
the Renault agreement ; Chausson promised 7 per cent. between 
July 1956 and January 1958, while Olida promised 3 per cent. in 1956 
and 4 per cent. in 1957. 

In all cases the negotiators had in mind the problem of main- 
taining the real earnings of employees and made a number of 
specific arrangements to that end. Some of these were innova- 
tions, while in other cases they merely involved contractual 
endorsement of measures taken previously by the management. 
These included the establishment of standing committees for the 
study of the cost of living and purchasing power (Montrouge Meter 
Company, S.N.E.C.M.A.), meetings between the parties in the 
event of rises in the cost of living (Peugeot, Nantes Shipbuilding 
Yards), supplementary unemployment benefit (Atlantic Shipyards, 
S.N.C.A.S.0., Nantes Shipbuilding Yards), guaranteed monthly 
wages for the lowest-paid workers when short-time had to be 
worked (Merlin and Gérin), a supplementary sickness insurance 
scheme (all agreements) and the payment of supplementary benefits 
in cases of accidents (Chausson, Olida, Dassault, Peugeot, Compa- 
gnie des ateliers et forges de la Loire). Some of the agreements, like 
the Renault agreement, provided for the joint study of the question 
of supplementary superannuation schemes (Olida, Dassault, 
S.N.C.A.S.0., Chausson, Montrouge Meter Company, Peugeot, 
Merlin and Gérin), while others confirmed the existing schemes 
(Péchiney, S.N.E.C.M.A.). Most of them introduced survivors’ 
benefit schemes or improved the existing ones. 

The agreements generally provided for payment for public holi- 
days on which no work was done. A number of them increased 

1 A comparative analysis of these agreements will be found in Les prin- 
cipaux accords d'entreprise, Documents A.N.D.C.P. (Paris, Association 
nationale des directeurs et chefs de personnel, Dec. 1956). 
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the length of the annual holiday to three weeks, while the Dassault 
agreement provided for four. Lastly, as in the Renault agreement, 
a number of long-service benefits (increases in various bonuses, 
increased allowances, longer holidays) were introduced. 

As in the case of Renault, most of these agreements were con- 
cluded for two years. Thus nearly all of them expired at about 
the end of 1957 or during the first half of 1958. When they were 
concluded ne: tiations had been facilitated by the prevailing 
economic prosperity and price stability. When the time came to 
renew them, however, the situation was different. Inflationary 
pressures had begun to make themselves felt again at the beginning 
of 1957 and the financial situation of the country was deteriorating 
steadily. The undertakings were alarmed by these developments 
and began to feel that any further advance along the lines they 
had decided to follow two years earlier would be a gamble. It has 
already been stated that the Renault agreement, in spite of fierce 
opposition from the unions, was extended for a further period in 
December 1957 without any more favourable terms being intro- 
duced. The National Aircraft Engine Design and Construction 
Company (S.N.E.C.M.A.) and the Aircraft Construction Company 
of the North (S.C.A.N.), which are also nationalised undertakings, 
likewise confined themselves to extending the validity of the agree- 
ment without change. Certain private undertakings granted some 
additional benefits ; for instance, in the Peugeot agreement a 
sentence was inserted in the preamble stating that a continuous 
and steady improvement in the purchasing power of its employees 
was to be a standing objective ; and provision was also made for 
additional severance benefits on retirement based on the average 
price of the company’s shares during the worker’s last three years 
of employment, an upward adjustment of superannuation benefit 
scales, an increase in survivors’ benefits and the establishment of a 
fund to compensate for losses of earnings due to short-time working. 
The Péchiney group granted long-service bonuses and extended the 
life insurance and invalidity insurance schemes to cover employees 
paid by the hour. Atlantic Shipyards granted three days’ extra 
leave on marriage and payment of wages for a ninth public holiday 
and in respect of days of attendance at the conscription board. 
Lastly, clauses were added to the Géo agreement providing for 
payment for 11 statutory holidays, a guaranteed minimum of 2,200 
hours of work per year and the establishment of a joint committee 
to study bonuses and means of giving employees a share in the 
benefits of increasing productivity. 

The renewal of these agreements at least showed that the 
experiment had not been abandoned, although the improvement 
they represented in the field of industrial relations was slight. In a 
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few cases the management or some of the trade unions adopted a 
more intransigent attitude than previously ; but it was hoped that 
when the situation improved relations between the parties would 
improve as well. As it turned out, the new Renault agreement of 
December 1958, to which reference has already been made, offered 
more to the employees than the previous one. In March 1959 the 
S.N.E.C.M.A. agreement was renewed for the second time and 
various improvements were made in it. The preamble drew atten- 
tion to the significance of the recent developments in labour- 
management relations in the undertaking in the following terms: 

The fact that relations between the general management of the 
S.N.E.C.M.A. and the trade union organisations representing the staff as 
well as the agreements issuing from those relations have been placed on a 


permanent and contractual basis is a factor making for greater efficiency 
in the undertaking and for social progress. 


The full importance of this statement will be realised if it is 
borne in mind that the agreement was signed by all the unions 
concerned and that all of them subscribed to the very reasonable 
statement that the crisis through which the aircraft industry was 
passing was “ an added reason for continuing to try to strike a fair 
balance between the desires of the staff and the economic require- 
ments of the S.N.E.C.M.A.”. In addition, clauses were inserted in 
the agreement improving the sickness benefit scheme and introduc- 
ing severance benefits on retirement. 

The events at the Peugeot works also deserve special mention. 
The works agreement was renewed with improvements on 28 Dec- 
ember 1957 but was repudiated by the management as a result 
of a strike in which 35 per cent. of the staff-was involved on 20 
March 1959 ; it was brought into force again on 22 April and its 
validity extended until 31 July 1960. At the same time a sup- 
plementary clause was signed establishing a wage-stabilisation fund. 
This was the final realisation of an idea which had been gaining 
ground for some time in the Peugeot group. One of the proposals 
put forward by the workers in December 1957 concerned the 
establishment of a guarantee fund to pay compensation for loss of 
earnings when unfavourable economic conditions made short-time 
working necessary. The management expressed its interest in the 
proposal and agreed to study it. Negotiations were begun and led 
to signature of the above-mentioned agreement on 22 April 1959. 
This agreement was based on the assumption that activity in the 
motor vehicle industry would probably revert to a _ seasonal 
pattern, with hours of work tending to vary in autum and winter 
but climbing to maximun levels in the spring and remaining there 
until the holiday season. The fund was to be financed during the 
period of validity of the agreement by a grant of 600 million francs, 
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to be paid by the undertaking in 15 monthly instalments of 40 mil- 
lion francs each ; it was to be administered by a joint committee. 
Whenever weekly working hours fell below 461, compensation was 
to be paid in respect of the first five hours lost at a rate varying 
with the grade of the worker concerned. Such compensation 
was to be payable for up to 26 weeks per year. 

Thus the Renault Corporation was not the first undertaking to 
establish a system of this kind. Nor, for that matter, was Peugeot. 
The agreement signed in the Merlin and Gérin works in November 
1955 contained a guarantee of a minimum monthly wage for the 
lowest-paid workers when they were on short time. The agreement 
signed by Atlantic Shipyards in April 1956 provided for the estab- 
lishment of a “social guarantee fund” to pay supplementary 
employment benefits. In June 1956 an “ employment stabilisation 
fund ” was established by agreement in the S.N.C.A.S.O. in Saint- 
Nazaire. In actual fact all these funds were intended to give the 
employees concerned protection not merely against a seasonal 
slackening-off in activity but against actual underemployment ; 
but their purpose was fundamentally the same, namely to maintain 
the income of the workers and to safeguard them against the con- 
sequences of a decline in economic activity. In any event seasonal 
variations in activity might well occur during a prolonged recession, 
and in such cases it would be extremely difficult to separate the 
two influences. Another precedent is that of Géo, which in guaran- 
teeing its employees a minimum of 2,200 hours’ work per year— 
that is to say, slightly over 42 hours per week—seemed to be 
attempting simply to safeguard the incomes of its employees against 
seasonal or long-term recessions. 

It is quite evident, then, that when it made provision for— 
and subsequently established—a wage-stabilisation fund the 
Renault Corporation was merely throwing the whole weight of its 
prestige behind a movement which was already well under way ; 
but whether the Renault agreement actually served as a signpost 
pointing the way or was merely a milestone along the course of a 
movement which had begun earlier, it has certainly been adopted 
as a model since it was first concluded in 1955. 

Its influence has not been confined to those agreements in which 
its essential provisions are reproduced ; there are also a number of 
individual provisions in collective agreements and managerial 
decisions which probably drew their inspiration from it. Only a 
few examples, all taken from agreements signed since October 1955, 
need to be mentioned here. Citroén, and Panhard and Levassor 
(both motor vehicle firms in Paris) introduced annual holidays of 


1 Subsequently this limit was raised to 48. 
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three weeks on 5 and 7 October 1955 respectively. On 21 October 
Chausson (which six months later was to sign an agreement of the 
Renault type) and Chenard and Walker (motor vehicle construction, 
Gennevilliers, Seine) increased the length of the annual holidays of 
their employees to three weeks and introduced superannuation 
schemes. On 26 October Thomson-Houston (radio and television 
apparatus, Gennevilliers, Seine) also increased the annual holidays 
of its employees to three weeks. 

The Renault agreement also had an influence on agreements of 
wider scope. On 23 November 1955 an agreement was signed 
covering the 600,000 metal workers in the Paris area, which provided, 
among other things, for annual holidays of three weeks ; this is a 
striking testimony to the rapid success of the movement. On 
28 December of the same year an agreement was entered into by 
the French National Coal Board which provided for an immediate 
increase in pay and promised a further increase in 1957 if pro- 
ductivity rose at a specified rate. It provided for three weeks’ 
holiday and payment for seven public holidays and also contained 
a joint undertaking by the parties not to resort to strikes or lock- 
outs until every method of conciliation had been tried. In addition, 
it is probably true to say that the agreement entered into on 
21 January 1956 by the Iron Mining Employers’ Association for 
Eastern France shows signs of the influence of the Renault agree- 
ment. Like the agreement signed for the coal-mining industry it 
granted an immediate pay increase and in addition the manage- 
ment promised a further increase on 1 January 1957 and undertook 
to review wage rates every year in the light of productivity increases. 
Lastly, it provided for payment for seven public holidays and 
raised annual holidays to a minimum of three weeks. 

As can be seen, the campaign for a three-week holiday rapidly 
obtained widespread success. This was certainly not due solely to 
the Renault agreement; the movement could not have spread so 
quickly if circumstances had not been propitious. But it cannot be 
denied that the Renault Corporation set an example which more 
and more undertakings followed ; the culmination of the movement 
came when it was given statutory endorsement by the Act of 
27 March 1956, which provided that all wage earners were to be 
given three weeks’ annual holiday with pay. In the parliamentary 
de bate on the Act the Minister of Social Affairs specifically referred 
to the Renault agreement in the following terms: “ The Government 
has followed one of the best of these, the much publicised agreement 
between the Renault Corporation and the major trade unions, to which 
even the non-signatory unions have asked to become parties.” ? 


1 Quoted by DuRAND, op. cit., p. 526. 
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Lastly, although it might not be true to say that the measures 
taken by the Renault Corporation to provide supplementary 
retirement benefits actually set an example in that field, it must 
not be forgotten that the Renault works agreement signed in 
1955 contained a decision to study the possibility of establishing 
such a scheme; that an inter-works superannuation fund was 
set up shortly afterwards ; that, under the draft agreement signed 
on 15 May 1957 by the National Council of French Employers 
on the one hand and the C.G.T.-F.O. and the C.F.T.C. on the 
other, a National Union of Superannuation Benefit Institu- 
tions for Wage Earners (U.N.I.R.S.) was established; that a 
decree was promulgated on 26 September 1957 to co-ordinate the 
operations of supplementary retirement benefit institutions ; and 
that an agreement was signed on 13 February 1958 making it 
compulsory for all undertakings in the metal trades in the Paris 
area to be members of a supplementary retirement benefit scheme. 
The trade unions had for some time been demanding that super- 
annuation benefits over and above social security pensions should 
be granted to all wage earners and not only to certain categories 
of employees, such as supervisors. As the examples quoted above 
show, this movement started well before the signature of the 
Renault agreement ; even so, in this field too the Renault agreement 
seems to have had considerable importance in that it served as a 
model for others concluded subsequently. 

Thus the Renault agreement has had a profound and far- 
reaching effect. It has been used as a model for some agreements ; 
parts of it have been incorporated in substance (if not word for 
word) in others; and it has even influenced the legislation. In 
fact, few collective agreements—especially at the works level— 
have so marked the development of industrial relations in France. 

So much for the factual aspects of the Renault agreement. 
In order fully to realise the significance of the experiment, however, 
one must also consider the attitude of the parties concerned (that 
is to say the employers and the workers) towards it and the agree- 
ments which followed it. 


ATTITUDES OF WORKERS AND EMPLOYERS TOWARDS AGREEMENTS 
OF THE RENAULT TYPE 


Attitude of the Workers Concerned 


Generally speaking, agreements of the Renault type have been 
welcomed by the workers directly concerned ; where referendums 
have been organised there have usually been substantial majorities 
in favour of them. Their popularity is due to the direct and 
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long-term benefits—immediate or promised increases in earnings, 
various fringe benefits, longer holidays, protection of earnings 
against fluctuations in economic activity and the prospect of 
better retirement pensions—which they provide and which are 
greatly appreciated by the workers. 


Attitude of the Trade Unions 


The attitude of the trade unions has been more reserved and 
on occasion even rather unfavourable. A count of the names at 
the bottom of the various works agreements would show consider- 
able divergencies of opinion between different unions over a 
particular agreement or within a union over agreements concluded 
in different works or even over successive agreements in the same 
undertaking. 

It has already been observed that the trade unions had previously 
always preferred to negotiate for general national or regional 
agreements, which in their view afforded the best safeguards of 
the workers’ long-term interests. The reasons for which they ad- 
mitted exceptions to this principle were purely pragmatic. At the 
national and regional levels the collective bargaining machinery 
was no longer functioning satisfactorily and where it was working 
at all the unions were not obtaining as much as they hoped for. 
A general agreement could not grant more than it was within the 
power of each individual member of the employers’ association 
concerned to give, with the result that the standards such agree- 
ments set had to be based not on conditions in the most prosperous 
undertakings but on those in the least prosperous. Under the 
circumstances works agreements offered the advantage of approach- 
ing the problem from the other direction, as it were, for the under- 
takings which were most likely to be both willing and able to 
enter into special agreements were precisely the most prosperous 
ones. Moreover, if the concessions gained in the larger undertakings 
in the motor vehicle, shipbuilding and aircraft industries (to mention 
only the branches in which the greatest numbers of such agree- 
ments were signed) could be used as precedents to win similar 
concessions from other undertakings, with the eventual aim in 
view of establishing uniformity in the main conditions of work 
by means of national or regional agreements, the unions could 
subsequently modify their attitude without loss of prestige. Thus 
it was for tactical reasons that the unions departed from their 
traditional line to give their support to Renault-type agreements. 

The unions, however, embarked on their new course only with 
considerable misgivings about the terms of the agreements. The 
clauses in the preambles to some of these setting forth the principle 
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of co-operation, since they entailed acceptance by the workers 
of restrictions on their right to withhold their labour, were bound 
to give rise to objections on the workers’ side, for they ran counter 
to a long-standing tenet of the trade union movement. The ques- 
tion arose whether such clauses, even if freely accepted, might not 
constitute an infringement of the fundamental rights of the working 
class. Opinions on this subject varied widely among the unions 
concerned ; some of them remained hostile to the experiment until 
they were forced by the workers concerned to adopt a more 
accommodating attitude, either in order not to lose support or 
in order to obtain a voice in the discussions which the agreements 
provided for at a later stage, at which time they hoped to win 
further concessions. 

It is difficult to say how and to what extent the contents of 
agreements were influenced by these differences of opinion among 
the unions. It is, however, certain that in some cases, where the 
unions were at odds among themselves, their attempts to outbid 
one another placed the employers in a much more difficult situation 
than would have faced them if they had been negotiating with a 
single, uncontested union capable of sizing up the situation objec- 
tively on a long-term basis. In addition, more works agreements 
would probably have been concluded if the unions had been 
unanimous in demanding them. 


Attitude of the Employers 


The employers had first of all to take economic factors into 
account, each one estimating what he could afford to offer. Each 
firm came to a decision independently ; no instructions were issued 
by the employers’ federations. Admittedly, the spokesmen of the 
National Council of French Employers (C.N.P.F) frequently 
referred to the need for systematic contact between heads of 
undertakings and their employees; but this was probably no 
more than an appeal to the parties to show a greater understanding 
of each other’s problems, and it would be erroneous to interpret 
it as a recommendation to place labour-management co-operation 
on a contractual basis. The C.N.P.F., wishing to maintain the 
necessary cohesion of policy among the firms of a particular 
branch of industry or region, laid particular stress on the dangers 
to which over-hasty decisions might give rise. In its view “an 
ill-considered policy towards agreements, based mainly on the size 
of the undertaking concerned or its momentarily privileged econ- 
omic situation, would seriously disturb the equilibrium established 
by collective bargaining ”.1 


1 Bulletin du C.N.P.F., No. 145, Mar. 1956, p. 76. 
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The management of the Renault Corporation, which set the 
example, and the undertakings that followed it took into account 
a certain number of factors which worked to their immediate 
advantage. In the first place, they envisaged works agreements 
as a means of developing effective co-operation with their em- 
ployees ; in the preambles of most of the agreements there are 
specific provisions on the subject. The managing director of the 
Renault Corporation made the importance he attached to these 
provisions quite clear when, in reply to the C.G.T.’s acceptance 
of the Renault agreement of 1955 “ without prejudice to all [its] 
rights ”, he stated that this acceptance was worthless unless it 
applied to the preamble just as much as to the other clauses of 
the agreement. 

Secondly, the employers realised that the benefits granted, and 
particularly those based on length of service, might help to reduce 
staff turnover. The Renault Corporation was not the only firm 
to try to develop such a team spirit. The establishment of a stable 
work force could be expected to benefit both sides; on the one 
hand the workers would have security of employment, while 
on the other hand the management would be sure of having a 
loyal staff of employees accustomed to the methods and techniques 
of the firm. 

These two factors led logically to a third, which the agreements 
aimed to promote, namely the attainment of industrial peace 
through provision of conciliation procedures designed to minimise 
the danger of disputes. 

Lastly, these agreements offered the further advantage—and 
not the least important in the eyes of the employers—of facilitating 
planning and providing incentives. On the one hand advance 
knowledge of wage increases facilitated financial planning within the 
undertaking ; while on the other, in order to meet its commitments 
towards its employees “ in accordance with anticipated production 
increases ”, the management had to keep constantly on its toes. 

However, the employers were not unanimously in favour of 
works agreements ; some groups were even openly hostile. For 
instance the spokesmen of the small and medium-sized undertakings 
expressed the fear that if large numbers of such agreements were 
concluded the new social benefits they provided for might become 
generally applicable; this would put smaller undertakings in 
difficulties and would spell ruin for marginal ones. They pointed 
out that only the larger—or the largest—undertakings could enter 
into such agreements and that, as the latter affected very consider- 
able numbers of workers, the benefits they granted would eventually 
have to be provided throughout industry. This explains the lack 
of enthusiasm of many of these employers. 
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There can be doubt that the Renault experiment was followed 
mainly in the undertakings which were largest in terms of either 
financial turnover or number of persons employed. Most of the 
firms mentioned so far are among the largest in France. It has 
already been mentioned that the Renault Corporation has over 
60,000 employees ; Peugeot has 18,000, Merlin and Gérin 4,000, 
the Montrouge Meter Company 5,500, the S.N.E.C.M.A. 9,500, 
Ugine 10,000, the Aciéries et forges de Firminy 7,000 and Péchiney 
10,000. A recent study carried out by the National Institute 
of Statistics and Economic Research revealed that, in 1956, 
97.8 per cent. of all industrial undertakings in France had less 
than 100 workers. Only large firms can meet long-term commit- 
ments involving heavy expenditure. In addition, the burden of the 
promised wage increases and the various fringe benefits is relatively 
lighter where labour costs represent only a small proportion of 
production costs, for instance where the production process has 
to a considerable extent to be automated, or in undertakings 
manufacturing expensive goods (such as cars, machine tools, 
aircraft or ships) and having to use considerable amounts of costly 
equipment. 

It can therefore be understood why most of the existing agree- 
ments of the Renault type have been concluded in industries in 
which the bulk of production is concentrated in a few undertakings. 
According to the study just mentioned, 62 per cent. of the wage 
bill for the entire motor vehicle industry in 1956 was paid by 0.2 
per cent. of the undertakings in that industry ; for the shipbuilding 
industry the corresponding percentages were 73 and 3.8. In the 
aircraft industry 39 undertakings out of 131 (30 per cent.) were 
employing more than 100 workers. In the electrical industry 65 per 
cent. of all wages and salaries was paid by 2 per cent. of the firms ; 
in the general engineering industry 46 per cent. of all wages were 
paid by 0.8 per cent. of the firms concerned ; the corresponding 
percentages for the chemical industry were 52 and 2. This does not, 
however, mean that the Renault experiment proved successful in 
all such branches of industry ; in fact, it has already been seen 
that this was not the case. For instance in the textile industry, 
where, in 1956, 42 per cent. of all wages were paid by 1.5 per cent. 
of the undertakings concerned, and the petroleum industry, where 
85 per cent. of all wages and salaries were paid by 7 per cent. of 
the firms, no agreements of the Renault type were concluded. 

In fact, even the undertakings large enough to follow the 
example of the Renault Corporation (for instance, Citroén, with 
33,000 workers, and Simca, with 25,000) in most cases decided for 
various reasons that such a step was unnecessary or undesirable as 
far as they were concerned. 
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A further consideration is that, although wage increases may 
contribute to economic expansion, if wages rise faster than the 
economy expands a danger of inflation arises. Not every under- 
taking is in a position to increase its productivity by 4 per cent. 
every year. In some employers’ circles this fact was certainly 
realised and in certain branches of industry it was judged preferable 
to grant immediate, and sometimes substantial, increases in wages 
and bonuses rather than to accept commitments for the future 
which the undertakings might not be able to meet. A system 
involving definite financial risks for large numbers of undertakings 
was obviously unlikely to be unreservedly welcomed. 


CONCLUSION 


It can be seen that the field covered by the experiment was a 
limited one. This was partly for reasons connected with the 
organisation and aims of the trade union movement in France. 
But a more important consideration was that few undertakings 
were prepared—owing to their situation, general economic cir- 
cumstances or other factors—to enter into agreements of this 
type if other undertakings were not going to do the same. 

However, the agreements have directly improved the lot of 
very many workers. It has already been seen that the undertakings 
concerned have a large work force. Moreover, the improvements 
in both wages and fringe benefits have been substantial and this 
has given the unions as well as the workers considerable cause for 
satisfaction. When the Peugeot agreement was renewed on 28 
December 1957 the signatory organisations issued a joint statement 
containing the following sentence: “ The application of the agree- 
ment has enabled a substantial improvement to be made in the 
living conditions of the staff.” 

In the circumstances then obtaining works agreements un- 
doubtedly made for social progress. They even contributed to the 
development of social legislation in the sense, at least, that 
they speeded up the introduction of three-week holidays with 
pay ; Mr. Gazier, the Minister of Social Affairs, himself admitted 
that the Act of 27 March 1956 “is in line with the principle, estab- 
lished in [French] social legislation, that the Legislature should 
take steps to safeguard the benefits granted by collective agree- 
ments and extend them to isolated groups of workers who would 
otherwise never enjoy the fruits of progress ”. 

For all these reasons the agreements of the Renault type deserve 
a special place in the history of labour-management relations in 
France. They are a concrete manifestation of a new spirit, which 
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has long been gaining ground among the leaders of the employers’ 
associations and workers’ unions, based on the principle that the 
interests of the employers and the workers are not inevitably in 
conflict. They placed negotiations on a firm basis, established study 
committees and provided for regular meetings. In this sense they 
mark a turning-point in the history of the trade union movement 
as well as a change in the attitude of the employers. The latter saw 
in the agreements a means of maintaining good relations with their 
employees and of easing tension where it was particularly acute. 
They preferred to be able to choose for themselves the dates of the 
meetings at which the situation would be examined jointly rather 
than be subject to government interference, to be forced to enter 
into negotiations by the unions at moments of the latter’s choosing 
or to run the risk of sudden and completely unforeseeable disputes. 
The trade unions, for their part, recognising the advantages of 
action at the level of the undertaking and regular contacts with 
the management, were prepared to relax their traditional preference 
for bargaining at the national or regional level. 

The future of works agreements, whether concluded individually 
or within the framework of national or regional agreements, will 
probably depend to a large extent on the effect of the ordinance of 
7 January 1959 to promote the association or material stake of 
workers in their undertakings. A decree (dated 29 August 1959) 
has already been issued stipulating how the ordinance is to be 
applied with regard to profit-sharing and shares in the capital or 
in the reinvestment of profits ; another decree is to be issued con- 
cerning the workers’ share in the proceeds of productivity increases. 
There can be little doubt that these provisions will in the future 
influence bargaining at the level of the undertaking; but in the 
last resort the success of any experiment in this field—whether 
an agreement of the Renault type ora profit-sharing agreement—will 
depend on price stability and economic security. 


1 Industry and Labour, Vol. XXI, No. 7, 1 Apr. 1959, p. 245. 








Experience 
with Child Labour Legislation 
in the United States 


by 
Miriam FUHRMAN 


After briefly retracing the evolution of state and federal legislation 
concerning the employment of young persons in the United States and 
indicating the tenor of the existing regulations on the subject, the 
author of the present article, who is a Specialist in Y outh Employment 
of the United States Bureau of Labour Standards, examines some of 
the criticisms that have recently been directed against these regulations. 
She concludes that it would be an oversimplification to ascribe the 
problems that undoubtedly exist to any defect in the legislative frame- 
work, which she considers to be sound. These problems arise rather 
from the inherent characteristics of adolescents and the increasingly 
high professional and technical demands of the labour market and 
should be tackled through the concerted efforts of the schools, the 
family and the community at large to ease the transition from aca- 
demic to working life. 


"THE history of child labour legislation in the United States 

can be understood only in the light of the constitutional divi- 
sion of powers between the states and the federal Government 
and of the progressive transformation of a wilderness into an 
agricultural economy in which industry grew at different rates 
in the various regions of the country. 


LEGISLATIVE BACKGROUND 


The Constitution of the United States reserves to the states 
all powers not expressly delegated to the federal Government. 
Child labour regulation was considered to be one of those areas 
of legislation reserved to the states until the early 1900s. In a 
country as large as the United States and one in which industrial 
development crept slowly from the eastern seaboard across to the 
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west coast and then southward, this was probably an advantage, 
for states like Massachusetts, Connecticut and Pennsylvania were 
ready to recognise the need for child labour legislation early in the 
nineteenth century ; because such legislation made sense in the 
situation in their states they were able to make a start with laws 
that Congress, representing all the states and a predominantly 
agrarian economy, probably would not have considered, even if 
such legislation could have hurdled the constitutional barrier. 


Regulation of Children’s Employment by the States 


Two fundamental concepts in American philosophy had to be 
reconciled before effective child labour legislation became a reality 
in the states. First, Americans have always had a firm belief in 
the personal and social value of work for everybody. Work was a 
condition of survival in pioneer society, and children carried their 
full share of responsibility in the home and on the farm. As work 
moved out into the factories, it was natural for the children to 
follow. However, at this point another fundamental American 
concept came into conflict with the belief in the value of work. 
Those who believed that a free people could not survive without 
universal education were appalled at the idea that children should 
work long daily hours for seven days a week to the total neglect 
of even elementary schooling. As a result of this concern Connec- 
ticut, in 1813, passed a law requiring millowners to have the 
children in their factories taught reading, writing and arithmetic. 
In 1836 Massachusetts required working children under 15 to attend 
school for three months a year. Similar laws relating to schooling 
were passed in other states. 

Concern for the harmful physical effects of excessive work soon 
led to laws limiting the hours of employment for children. Massa- 
chusetts, in 1842, limited hours of work for children under 12 to 
ten a day. Connecticut in the same year restricted hours of work 
of children under 14 to ten a day. Pennsylvania was the first state 
to prohibit the employment of very young children, when it passed 
a law in 1848. setting a minimum age of 12 years for any employ- 
ment in textile mills. By 1860 a number of the states had fixed 
minimum ages of ten or 12 years for employment in factories. As 
industry spread after the Civil War, more and more people became 
concerned about the prevalence of child labour, and movements 
to improve state laws gained force in efforts to prohibit the most 
harmful employment and to regulate conditions for children who 
were employed. 

At present all states have child labour laws regulating the 
conditions under which boys and girls may be employed. These 
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laws usually lay down a minimum age for general employment and 
a higher minimum for hazardous work, limit maximum hours and 
regulate night work. 

At present 20 states and Puerto Rico set a minimum age of 
16 years for work in manufacturing establishments, while 19 states 
and Puerto Rico set a minimum age of 16 for all employment 
during school hours—or for all but agricultural employment and 
domestic service. The remainder of the states have a minimum 
age of 14 or 15 years for work during school hours in most gainful 
occupations. However, where the compulsory school attendance 
law fixes a school-leaving age of 16 years, this of course has the 
effect of raising the age for employment during school hours. 

All but five states now require employers to obtain employment 
certificates for children under 16 before engaging them, and about 
half require such certificates for young workers of 16 and 17 as well. 
These certificates are a safeguard for both the young worker and 
the employer ; the former is protected against working in a job 
for which he is too young or physically unfit, and the latter against 
unintentional violation of the law. 

Most states limit the working hours of young persons under 
16 to eight a day and 48 a week. Some extend this protection to 
workers under 18. Sixteen states and Puerto Rico have adopted 
a maximum work week of 40 hours for persons under 16 and seven 
of these even extend this limitation to workers under 18. 

Twenty states and Puerto Rico limit the hours young persons 
may work on days when they also attend school to three (or in 
some cases four) a day. Sometimes the law specifies that the 
maximum eight or nine hour day shall include the time spent at 
school as well as that spent in employment. 

Twenty-four states, Puerto Rico and the District of Columbia 
prohibit night work for minors under 16 during at least 12 hours, 
usually beginning at 6 p.m. or 7 p.m. Ten states, Puerto Rico and 
the District of Columbia prohibit night work during eight hours 
or more for persons under 18, usually from 10 p.m. to 6 a.m. 

Over half the states prohibit employment of persons under 
18 in at least a few occupations considered particularly hazardous 
for them. Most of the others have similar protection for those 
under 16. 

From what precedes it can be seen that the child labour laws 
of most states now protect opportunities for education and for 


1 Employment certificates are usually issued by school officials on the 
production of evidence which may include documentary proof of age, a 
statement from the employer describing the work the young person will 
do and the hours he will work, a physician's statement showing that he is 
physically fit to do the intended work and a school record showing the last 
grade completed. 
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growth and wholesome development for children under 16. Some 
fringe occupations, notably domestic service, agricultural employ- 
ment, and the sale or distribution of newspapers and magazines, 
are still inadequately regulated. Nevertheless, much progress has 
been made. Outside school hours, however, and during vacation 
periods employment is permitted for young persons of 14 or 15 years 
of age under most state laws. 


School Attendance Laws. 


While the states were developing their legislation on children’s 
employment they were also improving their school attendance 
laws and were finding that the former played an important part 
in making the latter effective. The enforcement of the child labour 
laws by the state departments of labour helped to keep children 
in school notwithstanding the desires of unenlightened parents 
and employers who would have profited from their employment. 
As a result, by the end of the nineteenth century the states were 
endeavouring to enact laws on these two related subjects whose 
provisions dovetailed and reinforced each other. By 1918 every 
state in the Union had enacted a school attendance law, with 
varying requirements. At present, attendance is usually required 
between the ages of seven and 16, the average length of the school 
term being 178 days in 1956. 


Development of Federal Child Labour Legislation 


As state efforts to prohibit or regulate the employment of chil- 
dren increased, opposition developed from those who claimed that 
such legislation put industries in a given state at a competitive 
disadvantage with those in states that permitted child labour. 
The beginning of the present century therefore saw the organisation 
of movements for federal legislation that would estabish minimum 
age standards in all the states. 

The first federal child labour law, the Keating-Owen Act passed 
in 1916, used the powers of the federal Government in the sphere 
of inter-state commerce to prohibit the shipment from one state to 
another of goods produced in establishments violating certain 
minimum-age provisions. The Act had only been in effect for 275 
days, however, when it was declared unconstitutional by the 
Supreme Court of the United States, on the grounds that Congress 
had exceeded its power to regulate inter-state commerce in this 
legislation. 

Congress made a further attempt in the same direction in 1919 
by including a provision in the Revenue Act of that year, levying 
a tax of 10 per cent. on the annual net profits of producing establish- 
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ments employing children in violation of prescribed standards ; 
but this Act, too, was declared unconstitutional by the Supreme 
Court in 1922 on the grounds that Congress had attempted to 
regulate by a penalty tax a matter which was within the reserved 
rights of the states. 

As a next step Congress proposed, in 1924, an amendment to 
the Constitution which would explicitly give to it the power “ to 
limit, regulate and prohibit the labour of persons under 18 years 
of age ”. By 1937 this amendment had been ratified by 28 states. 
In 1938, however, the Fair Labour Standards Act, which con- 
tained child labour provisions, was enacted by Congress and, when 
this Act was declared constitutional by the Supreme Court in 1941, 
action to secure ratification of the child labour amendment ceased. 

In 1933 Congress passed the National Industrial Recovery Act, 
which provided for the establishment of “Codes of Fair Com- 
petition ” in the various industries. Each of these codes, in addition 
to setting standards for minimum wages and maximum hours, 
fixed a minimum age for employment in the industry to which it 
applied ; in nearly all of the 576 codes this minimum was 16 years. 
This Act also was declared unconstitutional in 1935, when the 
Supreme Court held that Congress was attempting to regulate 
intra-state transactions, which lay outside its authority. 

The Walsh-Healey Public Contracts Act of 1936, which set 
conditions of work for the manufacture or supply of materials 
valued in excess of $10,000 for the United States Government, 
also constituted an attempt to regulate the employment of young 
persons. One of its provisions fixes a minimum age of 16 for boys 
and 18 for girls in work under such contracts. 

In 1938 Congress passed the Fair Labour Standards Act, which 
in addition to wage and hour provisions, prohibits “ oppressive 
child labour ” in inter-state or foreign commerce or the production 
of goods for such commerce. The Act also prohibits the shipment 
in inter-state or foreign commerce of goods produced in establish- 
ments in or about which oppressive child labour has been employed 
within 30 days prior to the renewal of the goods. Oppressive child 
labour is defined as the employment of minors under 16 in establish- 
ments covered by the Act (except those aged 14 or 15 employed 
in non-mining and non-manufacturing occupations in accordance 
with the regulations discussed below), and employment of minors 
between 16 and 18 in occupations found and declared to be hazard- 
ous by the Secretary of Labour. Children between 14 and 16 years 
of age may be employed outside school hours in a limited number 
of occupations under regulations issued by the Secretary of Labour, 
where such employment has been determined not to interfere with 
their schooling or their health and well-being. 
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In a decision on the constitutionality of the Fair Labour 
Standards Act in 1941 the Supreme Court specifically overruled 
the decision of 1918 in which the Child Labour Act of 1916, also 
based on the commerce powers of Congress, had been declared 
unconstitutional. It now held that all the restrictions of the Fair 
Labour Standards Act, including the child labour provisions, were 
well within the field of congressional control. 

It should be noted, finally, that the Fair Labour Standards Act 
still leaves much regulation to the states. For example it does not 
prohibit night work for young persons of 16 and 17 years of age, 
whereas many state laws do ; nor does it limit total weekly or daily 
working hours for these workers. Moreover, employment in 
establishments not involved in inter-state commerce is not regulated 
at all by federal law. 


* 
* * 


Thus school attendance laws enforced by local school officials 
and employment certificates for young persons (usually issued by 
the same authorities), together with state and federal child labour 
laws enforced respectively by state labour departments and the 
Wage and Hour and Public Contracts Divisions of the United 
States Department of Labour, combine to form a web of protection 
about children and ensure equal opportunity for growth and develop- 
ment and for education. It must be pointed out, however, that 
differing standards in the 50 states and the complex division of 
responsibility are the cause of some confusion and lack of public 
understanding of the child labour laws. 


PRESENT CRITICISMS OF THE LAWS 


Few employers in manufacturing industries today consider 
child labour profitable, though occasionally some would use 
children in fringe occupations at wages adults refuse. Criticisms 
of the laws, however, come chiefly from other sources—from those 
who have had some frustrating experience with a particular 
provision of the laws or their complex nature and administration, 
from those who are concerned about improving the quality of 
education and therefore wish to eliminate poor students from the 
classroom, and from certain others who work with street-corner 
idlers and juvenile delinquents. On the other hand criticisms come 
also from those who are concerned about gaps in protection, either 
in their state laws or in the federal law. Some people also would 
like to change certain specific provisions in the laws which seem 
unrealistic or inconsistent with modern developments. 
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Complexity of the Laws 


Complaints about the complexity of the laws arise most often 
when uninformed individuals attempt to place youngsters in jobs. 
If non-professional placement workers first found out what type 
of work is permissible for a boy or girl of the age of their client and 
then looked for a job in that field much frustration would be 
avoided. Many people are unaware of the reasons behind child 
labour regulations, but the restrictions they impose are usually 
soundly based and take into consideration job conditions and 
hazards of which the average layman is ignorant. Too many people 
believe any job is better than none at all ; but those who under- 
stand the physical hazards and the interference with wholesome 
development that are attendant on some kinds of employment 
realise that it is wise to be discriminating in placing youth in jobs. 
Job placement is best done by professionals with the required 
knowledge and skills. 

If the laws are to afford protection without undue restriction 
they cannot be made simple. A blanket minimum age of 18 years 
would afford practically all the protection now provided by the 
laws but at the expense of employment opportunities for younger 
workers which are now allowed. On the other hand a flat minimum 
age of 14 years would throw much employment open which is 
unsuitable for boys and girls of this age. 

The concept of federal jurisdiction also seems difficult for some 
people to understand. Indeed, determining whether an employer 
is involved in inter-state commerce and is thus subject to federal 
law may require more knowledge of his business than is available 
to the average citizen. 

Confusion also occurs when young people who reside near a 
state boundary work in an adjoining state. These boys and girls 
are subject to the school attendance laws of the state where they 
live, but their employment must meet the requirements of the 
labour laws of the state in which they work. Several states have 
worked out inter-state agreements on employment certificates and 
the exchange of information in order to minimise these difficulties." 

Finally there is a tendency to equate regulation and prohibition. 
It should not be assumed that because employment of persons under 


1 In an effort to promote more uniformity among state child labour laws 
and to improve them the Internationa] Association of Governmental Labour 
Officials, an organisation of labour law administrators in the United States 
and Canada, has evolved so-called “ major standards ” which it recommends 
as a model for state child labour legislation. Net half the states, however, 
meet these standards in any one particular and still fewer meet them com- 
pletely. 
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18 is regulated it is necessarily prohibited, and those concerned 
with youth employment might reasonably be expected to make 
themselves familiar with the relevant regulations. 

Many of the above criticisms are thus seen to result from ignor- 
ance or misunderstanding. Perhaps state labour department officials 
could do more to inform the public through brochures, in speeches, 
and by participating in conferences and discussion groups on youth 
employment. But the public should also realise that labour law 
administrators, officers responsible for issuing employment certifi- 
cates, and placement counsellors in schools and public employment 
offices stand ready to advise them whenever necessary. 


The Problem of Slow Learners 


Although the improvement of academic standards in high 
schools is certainly a laudable aim, the wisdom of attempting to do 
so by simply eliminating the slow learners from the classroom 
without making any arrangements for their future may be doubted. 
It is perhaps assumed that these youngsters will go straight to work ; 
but it can easily be shown, in the light of present-day labour market 
requirements and hiring practices, that this is an entirely un- 
realistic assumption. 

Educators need to find out why some students have learning 
difficulties, detecting the causes early, and doing what they can to 
remove them whenever possible, for all youngsters should be given 
an equal chance to learn skills that will enable them to be self- 
supporting citizens. 

In the early grades children are likely to accept the regimen of 
the school even though it may have little intrinsic interest for them. 
But at about 14 or 15 years of age, they begin to be conscious of 
themselves as persons. They are ‘sss interested in carrying out the 
teacher’s assignments unless they see the relevance of the work to 
their needs. As they are less shy, difficulties come to light which 
have previously been overlooked ; and all the accumulated academic 
weaknesses come to the surface as the school subjects to be mastered 
become more abstract in the h gher grades. Educators know that 
these are critical years and that they must identify the children 
with learning difficulties and give them the help they need soon 
enough to prevent problems from accumulating to the point where 
the student becomes incapable of learning anything. 

In addition to the slow learners, however, there are many boys 
of normal intelligence who revolt against school at this age. This is 
especially true of boys who come from families and neighbourhoods 
where “ book learning ” has no status, and where it is not customary 
to provide for the future. It is normal for boys at this age to begin 
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to want the things older boys have, and to do the things older 
boys do. They want to test their rapidly developing muscles in 
action. The spirit of adventure is strong, and many of them yearn 
to break free from the restrictions of school life. This is the age at 
which boys enjoy belonging to gangs or clubs that have no connec- 
tion with the school, and when they become critical of teachers who 
seem to know little of life outside the classroom. 

Usually this is a phase which youngsters outgrow if family and 
school can view it wisely, recognising and meeting their needs in 
wholesome ways. Most educators make an effort to hold these 
youngsters through the years of stress because they know that, 
once they have settled down, they very often apply themselves well 
and are capable of “ amounting to something ”. 

Some observers, on the contrary, believe that the problem can 
be solved by teaching the slow learners a trade. Many do not realise 
that learning the skilled trades as they are taught in the United 
States also requires a high level of academic ability and a long 
period of training. Those who cannot succeed in a regular academic 
course are usually misfits in vocational courses as well. It is, of 
course, true that some students with ability who simply lack interest 
in courses that seem unrelated to life may be challenged by becom- 
ing aware of the vocational skills that can be acquired in trade 
schools. Perhaps this challenge should be presented to more of 
these students at an earlier age in order to motivate them to acquire 
the basic academic training needed. But trade courses are not the 
answer for most slow learners. More experimentation is needed in 
short-term occupational training and job orientation for the pros- 
pective early school-leavers to prepare them for both life and 
work. 

Emotional and personal problems are often a block to learning 
and may sometimes be too serious for the school to cope with. 
But such problems are not usually solved simply by “ letting ” the 
youngster work for he often finds it as difficult to settle down to a 
job as to school routine. Employers are not equipped to handle 
behaviour problems that were too much for the schools. These 
boys are discharged from one job after another and may eventually 
give up trying. Often group intelligence tests fail to differentiate 
among the youngsters who could learn if obstacles to learning were 
removed, those who are disinterested, unmotivated or unchallenged, 
and those whose learning ability is low. Perceptive teachers and 
counsellors know many boys whose interest was suddenly sparked 
and who were willing to work hard at something that suddenly 
acquired meaning for them. Many boys have ceased to be problems 
in the classroom when their interest was aroused, and have gone 
on to continue their education. 
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Idle Youth 


It is the plight of the “ drop-outs ”—those who leave school 
as soon as the law allows—that leads to criticism of the child 
labour laws in certain quarters. 

These laws are blamed for the street-corner idling which, it 
is said, often leads to delinquency. But most of these idlers are 
over 16—the minimum age for general employment—and no laws 
would have to be changed to enable them to go to work. The 
causes of delinquent behaviour are deep and many and it is un- 
necessary to add here to the many words, both wise and foolish, 
that have been written on the subject. Certainly, idleness and 
aimlessness are not wholesome conditions, but many youths who 
do have jobs are trouble-makers in their free time. Many become 
involved in their anti-social activities as a result of association 
with fellow workers. Whether work will have a stabilising influence 
therefore depends on the job and the kind of association it will 
lead to. 

Many idle youths have other problems besides lack of skills. 
Sometimes the personal difficulties which hindered their school 
progress also keep them from getting along with employers and 
fellow workers. Some have never learned respect for work or for 


people who work. Their heroes may be those who seem to succeed 
without working. These trouble-makers, though a very small 
minority, cause many problems and attract much attention. 


Other Criticisms 


Some critics of present child labour regulations would tighten 
the laws. Those who are concerned about children working in 
agriculture, for example, point out that only a few states regulate 
farm employment, although much agriculture in the United States 
today is extensive, many processes being so highly mechanised 
that farms are more comparable to “ factories in the fields ” than 
to home farm operations. These critics call attention to the fact 
that the Fair Labour Standards Act sets no minimum age for 
employment in agriculture when schools are not in session and that 
“crop vacations ”, when schools close and all childrer may work, 
can further reduce the protection the law was intended to provide. 
Children of migrant agricultural workers may find “crop vaca- 
tions ” and closed schools all along their routes as the families 
follow the harvest. 

Others tend to attack certain provisions in their state laws 
(e.g. restrictions on night work) which they consider too restrictive 
or not restrictive enough. Employment certificate requirements 
irk some people, too. Yet, experience has shown that they are the 
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most effective means of ensuring compliance before a young per- 
son has cut short his schooling, or become involved in illegal 
employment. 

A patient examination of the actual requirements of state laws 
and of their administration would enable critics to decide whether 
they should in fact be amended. Laws regulating employment of 
women do not appear to have hindered their employment ; on the 
contrary the proportion of women in the labour force is constantly 
increasing. The reasons for the lack of employment opportunities 
for youth must therefore be sought elsewhere than in the child 
labour laws themselves. 


EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES FOR YOUTH 


First of all, it must be pointed out that many young people 
do find work, and that high-school and college graduates have few 
employment problems. In 1957, 4.7 million American boys and 
girls between the ages of 14 and 17 worked at some time during the 
year. This was nearly half the number of that age group in the 
population. 

It is interesting to note that 90 percent. of these young workers 
were also students, working part time or during their vacation. 
On the other hand, unemployment among young persons under 18 
who have already left school is always extremely high (26 per cent. 
in 1958). In fact, the youth unemployment problem is clearly 
most acute among young people—mostly boys—who abandon their 
education before graduating from high school. Opportunities for 
unskilled workers of any age are constantly decreasing and the 
youth who lacks education and experience as well as vocational 
skills is especially handicapped. 

In 1955 the high-school population of the United States, aged 
14 to 17, was about 9.2 million ; by 1965 their numbers will increase 
to 14.3 million. During the same period the number of pupils in 
the elementary schools will increase from 27.7 million to an estim- 
ated maximum of 37.7 million. These children must be educated 
and trained to participate in an economy which offers great oppor- 
tunities in the professional and technical fields but has little use 
for the unskilled. 

Labour market experts have been telling the public for years 
that technology is rapidly abolishing jobs that do not require 
special skill. Inspecting, simple assembly jobs, packaging, handling 
—most of the jobs on which youngsters formerly began work in 
factories—are now done by machines. By 1965 the economy of 
the United States will need one-third more workers in professional 
fields than it did in 1955, but it will require fewer unskilled labourers 
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and the number of farm labourers needed by the end of the period 
will be about 15 per cent. lower than the number employed in 
1955, in spite of the increased demand of a larger population for 
agricultural products. 


A CONCERTED ATTACK ON THE PROBLEMS OF YOUTH 


It is obvious from the above that everyone must be educated, 
trained and, later, employed at the highest level his abilities 
warrant. The problem is to motivate youth early, to open new 
horizons and to discover and overcome obstacles to learning when- 
ever feasible, so that as many young persons as possible may be 
upgraded and qualified for the stiffer technological and professional 
requirements of the labour market of today and tomorrow. 
Family, school and the community at large must join in a con- 
certed attack on these problems. 

During the period of compulsory education the schools need 
support in programmes to discover early any handicaps to learning 
that exist and in the provision of differentiated curricula that will 
give youngsters a chance to develop the different kinds of abilities 
they have. Field trips and occupational information through 
films, conferences, books and pictures, will acquaint students with 
the vocational possibilities open to those who are prepared for 
them. Participation in extra-curricular activities gives students 
a chance to develop responsibilities and skills. All these opportun- 
ities already exist for some students in many high schools ; but 
they should be made available to all youth everywhere. 

For those who show signs of a desire to leave school early the 
school authorities might do well to enlist the help of employers in 
working out joint programmes designed to ease the transition from 
academic to working life. School-supervised work experience pro- 
grammes, under which young people work part time while still 
attending school, have proved successful in some cases. Jobs are 
selected that are suited to the youth’s ability and interest, related 
instruction is given in the school and a co-ordinator works with 
the employer so that the school can be sure that the experience is 
educational and that the youngster meets the expectations of the 
job. The school sees to it that all the legal requirements are ful- 
filled. Such contacts with the world of work awaken many young 
people to the value of education and the psychic rewards of work 
well done. The need here is to arouse the interest of employers in 
training at this level, for while many corporations spend huge sums 
in continuing the education of their engineers and top level em- 
ployees few have organised plans for training beginners at the 
lowest levels. 
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Many advances in social legislation not directly concerned with 
child labour are believed to have an effect on the employment of 
children and young persons. State or federal minimum wage laws, 
for example, by maintaining wage levels for adults make it less 
necessary for children to work. This is highly desirable. But it 
may be wondered whether in some cases such factors do not 
constitute an undesirable obstacle to the employment of youth. 

Employers sometimes say that they are penalised under the 
workmen’s compensation laws if they employ persons under 18. 
There seems to be no basis for this assumption as far as can be 
discovered by any study made to date. Some states have penalty 
provisions if a young person is injured when illegally employed, but 
young employees of legal age do not increase workmen’s compensa- 
tion costs, in the opinion of experts. Insurance rates do, indeed, 
depend in part upon the number and severity of accidents ; however, 
insurance companies say that the age of the employees on the 
payroll does not influence the premiums that employers pay. 

Another explanation of the reluctance of employers to hire 
youths under 18 is said to be the opposition of labour unions. It is 
true that the unions have always been in the forefront of movements 
to protect youth’s opportunities for education and to oppose child 
labour. However, many local unions work harmoniously with com- 
munity youth employment committees to open up suitable jobs for 
youngsters above school-leaving age. On the other hand union 
leaders are understandably reluctant to endorse any programme 
that would encourage early school leaving. 

Seniority rights may also have an adverse effect on youth em- 
ployment in some instances. For example, where state laws prohibit 
employment of youth on late evening or night shifts, it may be 
impossible to hire them since day shifts are reserved for senior 
workers. 

A further factor restricting employment opportunities for the 
young are the personnel practices established by the many firms 
which want only high-school graduates even for the few simple jobs 
they may have, in spite of the fact that studies and experience show 
that people who are over-qualified for their jobs are not likely to be 
happy or successful in them. Similarly, many large firms will not 
consider anyone under 18 for employment, thus restricting the 
public employment services in the placement help they can render. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Analysis of the criticisms of the child labour laws has shown that 
most of them are based either on misunderstanding of their provi- 
sions or on a fruitless desire to turn the clock back to the days when 
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there was an insatiable demand for unskilled labour, and anyone who 
wanted a job could get one, regardless of his skill limitations. The 
major problem to be faced is clearly not any defect in the child 
labour laws but a shortage of employment opportunities for those 
who leave school early without sufficient training. 

These criticisms, however, have served to direct attention to the 
dilemma of young people who are not at present being realistically 
prepared to enter employment in the complex, centralised and 
institutionalised world of today’s business and industry, where the 
passport is no longer an employment certificate, but a high-school 
diploma or a college degree. This group of untrained youth is larger 
than most people realise and is estimated to comprise at least one- 
third of young people in the United States. 

The child labour laws in the United States have stood the test of 
time. They have helped raise the educational level of the popula- 
tion over the years. The proportion of children between the ages 
of five and 17 enrolled in school has increased from 79 per cent. in 
1900 to 97 per cent. in 1956. The increase in secondary-school 
enrolment of young persons between 14 and 17 years has been even 
more striking—from 8.4 per cent. of this age group in the school 
year 1899-1900 to 75 per cent. in 1955-56. 

The minimum age for general full-time employment set in the 
Fair Labour Standards Act is 16 years. In about half the states it 
is no higher than 14 years, if the boy or girl has a job and can get 
released from school through an employment certificate. If child 
labour laws were relaxed, more youth would probably leave school 
expecting to obtain work, only to find themselves unwanted in the 
labour market. More idle youth would be added to those already on 
the streets. 

Until recently the economy has been able to absorb great 
numbers of unskilled workers in industry and construction and on 
farms. Now these opportunities for the unskilled have shrunk so 
that absorption of large numbers of the poorly trained is no longer 
feasible. 

Able youngsters must be encouraged to continue their education 
so as to develop their abilities to the full. More use of individual 
intelligence tests would single out children whose abilities are dis- 
guised as a result of deprivations of their home life and poor environ- 
ment. These handicaps limit their outlook and affect their responses 
in group tests. 

More work-oriented programmes in the schools might challenge 
youth who are unsuccessful in academic subjects, and enable them 
to get experience and find full-time employment. 

With planning and encouragement, business and industry may 
be willing to share in training young people to become proficient 
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workers. At present, however, there seems to be no clear sense of 
responsibility on the part of any agency or organisation to provide 
the leadership needed, although there is widespread concern among 
many groups. 

A number of Bills have been introduced in Congress over the 
past few years to set up projects for the conservation of national 
parks and forests and to employ for the purpose boys who have left 
school and are unable to find jobs. Some states and communities 
have also introduced similar projects on a limited scale. Further 
programmes of this kind would be useful. 

More information should be obtained on the adjustment to 
working life made by young persons who do not complete high 
school. We should try to find out about their periods of idleness 
and the effect these have on them, how and where they eventually 
secure jobs, and how they are trained. At the same time the public 
needs more accurate information about the child labour laws, and 
more knowledge of the counselling and placement services of the 
public employment offices, and of the other agencies that can help 
with youth employment problems. 

Technological developments in business and industry are sure 
to continue. Child labour laws help to ensure that all boys and girls 
are prepared to contribute to economic life by meeting the demands 
of the labour market of tomorrow. 











REPORTS AND INQUIRIES 


Serving Industry Within 
the Undertaking 


The Australian National Labour Department’s Approach 


by 
A. L. BRENTWOOD, 
Assistant Secretary, Department of Labour and National Service, Australia 


In the following pages Mr. Brentwood briefly describes the activities of a 
special branch of the Australian Department of Labour and National 
Service which, through research and advisory work, supplements the ordinary 
functions of the Department in the fields of employment, industrial relations 
and labour economic policy by helping individual undertakings to improve 
environmental conditions, human relations and productivity in industry. 


Although the role and organisation of a national labour department 
will differ from country to country depending on economic, social, 
constitutional and other factors, there is a basic pattern of functions 
which could be said to be its essential raison d’étre. Central to its work is, 
of course, the task of informing the Minister and the Government on 
such matters as labour demand and supply, employment and unemploy- 
ment and trends in industrial relations, and advising on and administer- 
ing economic and other policies in relation to labour. But while the 
detail and emphases of labour policy will vary with circumstances and 
with the political outlook of the Government of the day, the underlying 
aims will be unchanging. Reduced to the simplest terms these are, first, 
to secure the best possible use of the nation’s work-force ; second, to 
foster industrial peace ; and third, to promote the safety and general 
welfare of the nation’s working population. 

In Australia, as in other federations, the practical implications of 
these broad responsibilities hinge on the constitutional division between 
the central and state governments of powers in relation to industrial 
matters. Under the Australian Constitution the enactment and enforce- 
ment of laws for labour protection are left to the states except, naturally, 
as regards federally administered territories and the federal Government's 
own employees. Industrial arbitration is likewise a state matter, except 
in respect of disputes extending beyond the borders of any one state. 
It is in this context that the activities and structure of the national 
labour department—the Department of Labour and National Service— 
have evolved. 
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If the most effective use is to be made of the nation’s work-force it 
is of critical importance to match the labour available with the jobs 
offering. One main division of the Department, operating through 
120 employment offices spread throughout the Commonwealth, is there- 
fore responsible for helping employers find the most suitable people for 
their needs and, conversely, helping people find the work they are best 
suited to. A further division, which handles industrial relations—the 
complex pattern of relationships between employers, trade unions and 
Government—develops policies aimed at promoting harmony and 
minimising disputes. A third division is concerned with the develop- 
ment of labour economic policy, and the continuous collection of informa- 
tion on the state of the labour market. 

These contributions to the Department’s total field of work leave 
one important area still to cover. Bringing together the right man or 
woman and the right job is a big step towards working efficiency and 
personal welfare, but it goes only part of the way. Also necessary are : 
a physical environment in which the worker is able to do his best and 
is protected from avoidable danger and discomfort ; a standard of labour 
management and supervision which ensures effective leadership, com- 
petent direction and harmonious working relationships ; and satisfactory 
job training. This is the field of work of a fourth major branch of the 
Department—the Industrial Services Division. 


THE WoRK OF THE INDUSTRIAL SERVICES DIVISION 


This Division’s task is to promote conditions within the individual 
undertaking in line with the three-fold objective of the Department’s 
whole activity—productivity, harmony, welfare. As the legislative 
power in this field rests mainly, under the Constitution, with the state 
governments the Division’s work is essentially complementary to that 
of the state authorities. It begins where the law leaves off ; in fact, it 
builds on the essential foundation of mandatory requirements which the 
state laws prescribe. But legislation, while indispensable, can never 
ensure all the conditions in an undertaking basic to efficient work, good 
personal relationships and the safety and welfare of its members. It 
cannot correct poor supervision, compel co-operation, or create high 
morale. Moreover, with the growing complexity of industry and the 
ever-increasing rate of technical change it is becoming more and more 
difficult to cover by specific legislation all the multitudinous processes 
and situations involving a possible threat to workers’ health and safety ; 
indeed, to attempt to do so could only result in an unwieldy and un- 
workable mass of regulations. 

In any case, very many progressive managements today are interested 
less in the standards of working conditions prescribed by law than those 
which will make for efficient work, engender employee pride in the under- 
taking, and minimise accidents and occupational disease. For these 
managements the need is not for regulations but for information on 
desirable standards and how to achieve them, on good labour-manage- 
ment techniques, on effective training methods. Very often their 
immediate and pressing need is for information that will help with the 
problems that beset them in these fields. It is in these directions that 
the Industrial Services Division makes its contribution to Australian 
industry. 
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The Division does not set out to “ teach ” industry. Rather, it gathers 
information on practices, problems and experience and makes available 
the results of its research. Nor does it usurp the consultant’s role. It 
passes on what data it can to managements which ask for it, and it will 
try to suggest how particular problems might be overcome ; but, except 
to the extent that the Division’s research programme requires, it does 
not carry out detailed investigations at a particular management’s 
request. Not uncommonly, in fact, its advice to management may 
result in engagement of a consultant. 


Personnel Matters 


This approach to the Division’s task is exemplified in the work of 
its Personnel Practice Section, comprising a small team of industrial 
psychologists, personnel advisers and research officers. This Section is 
concerned with the fundamental personnel problems of industry— 
developing employer-employee understanding, minimising wasteful 
labour movement, overcoming the human problems associated with 
technological change and the introduction of more efficient methods, 
developing team work and morale, and, generally, building and main- 
taining the effectiveness of the labour force in individual undertakings 
and promoting employee welfare. 

In pursuing its information-getting function the Section works in a 
variety of ways. There is, of course, continuous study of labour-manage- 
ment literature. Surveys are carried out to probe the extent of particular 
practices or problems in Australia and to disclose general attitudes on 
particular matters. These have covered, for example, wage incentive 
schemes, labour turnover and absence rates, management-employee 
committees and financial provision for workers’ retirement. 

What, however, has proved the most fruitful source of useful informa- 
tion is the intensive case-study carried out in collaboration with manage- 
ment in individual undertakings. Many industrial firms, banks, insurance 
companies, government agencies and other undertakings have co- 
operated with the section in case-studies of labour turnover, absence from 
work, problems of supervision, experience in introducing work study or 
in operating incentive schemes, and so on. With the passing of the 
years, research of this kind is leading to a valuable accumulation of data 
on basic personnel problems. 

The information so collected is useless unless first disseminated and 
then applied. The aim, therefore, is not merely to make the results of 
research passively available but to bring them actively under manage- 
ment’s notice and promote their application. Besides the requests from 
industry for information or advice, now being received at a rate of about 
800 annually, the Section initiates much the same number of contacts 
itself with the three-fold aim of gathering survey material or otherwise 
keeping in touch with current industrial developments, getting leads 
to case-study opportunities, and making management aware of the data 
available to it on local labour management practices and problems. 

At best, however, this work in direct liaison with particular under- 
takings could, in itself, be expected to make a relatively minor impact 
on the country’s industry as a whole. An essential complement to 
personal contact is the publication of printed material ; this not only 
permits a much wider dissemination of information than would otherwise 
be possible but minimises the time that officers have to spend in ex- 
planations and discussions. 
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In the first instance, the results of most of the Section’s research and, 
often, contributions from outside the Department on labour-management 
matters are published in a quarterly Personnel Practice Bulletin, avail- 
able to industry for a moderate annual subscription. Salient informa- 
tion in the Bulletin on particular topics is issued in the form of reprints. 
Separate brochures on other subjects are also prepared where circum- 
stances and demand warrant. In this category is Wage Incentives in 
Australian Industry—Principles and Cases, recently published. 


Safety and Health 


A broadly similar pattern of activities is pursued in relation to 
environmental problems by a Technical Section, comprising for the most 
part engineers and architects. Here, however, the wide range of aspects 
of physical working conditions—safety, natural lighting, artificial 
lighting, noise, heating and ventilation, occupational seating, and the 
architectural problems of the working environment, including office 
planning and the design of employee amenities—has compelled some 
degree of specialisation by individual officers ; nevertheless the inter- 
relationship of these various factors requires close co-operation. 

As this general area of activity bears on matters which are largely 
under state legislative control, the Technical Section works in close 
liaison with the State Labour Departments in planning and carrying out 
its research and in drafting publications. The factory inspectors and 
other specialists on the state side represent, in fact, a well of accumulated 
experience and practical knowledge from which the Commonwealth 
Department can draw in establishing research needs and priorities and 
in putting published information in the most useful form. In return the 
Commonwealth Department’s research results are available to the state 
authorities for their own use, and the need for similar work by each 
state independently is to that extent minimised. In particular, the 
Commonwealth Department’s research data are used as the basis for 
recommended standards of working conditions for consideration by the 
State Departments (through a standing committee comprising the 
Permanent Heads of the Commonwealth and State Labour Depart- 
ments) in connection with their formulation and administration of labour 
legislation. 

Collaboration has also been developed with other bodies working in 
related fields. For the Standards Association of Australia the Technical 
Section provides assistance and research data to aid in the ee agg of 
standards and codes affecting employee welfare, particularly those in 
relation to safety or lighting. Similarly it works closely with such bodies 
as the National Safety Councils, associations of safety officers, illuminat- 
ing engineering societies and the Australian National Committee on 
Illumination, and with various government bodies concerned with in- 
dustrial hygiene, building research, and the like. 

While these are important channels through which the Section’s 
research data can be fed to industry, main reliance is placed on the 
printed word. To the extent that the technical staff can detach them- 
selves from the day-to-day pressures arising from requests from industry 
for advice and from the work of servicing the various collaborating 
organisations, the aim is to reduce as much as possible of the section’s 
accumulated information to published form. In this the guiding rule is 
that data should be directly applicable to practical problems. While 
general principles have certainly to be stated, these are regarded as being 
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of little value unless their practical implications are clearly illustrated. 
For this purpose it has been found most appropriate to publish this type 
of information in the form of separate “ data sheets ’—single typescript 
sheets of text accompanied by line drawings—held together in a spiral 
binding. Apart from the practical advantages to the architect or design- 
ing engineer of this style of presentation, the discipline imposed by the 
limited space on a separate sheet has been found most salutary in com- 
pelling brevity and directness of expression. Typical of subjects which 
have been covered in separate sets of data sheets are: architectural 
control of sunlight penetration, factory and office lighting, interior use 
of colour, planning of employee food services, and safe spray-painting 
practice. Material on other aspects of working conditions has been 
published in brochures or leaflets. A recent example is The Small 
Factory—Planning for Good Working Conditions. Further publications 
have concerned, for instance, the safe use of a range of harmful sub- 
stances, and first aid for eye injuries ; these were produced in consulta- 
tion with the Commonwealth and state health authorities. 

In recent years the main emphasis in the Section’s work has been 
progressively brought to bear on occupational safety. The growing 
awareness of both management and the trade union movement that 
much of the present loss and suffering from industrial accidents and 
disease is avoidable, makes the need for practical guidance on the plan- 
ning of safety programmes and on safe practices ever more pressing. 
Commonwealth and state labour authorities, employers’ organisations, 
the technical education authorities, the trade unions and others have 
declared the accident situation in Australian industry to be a national 
problem, and there has been a notable growth of interest and activity 
over the past two or three years in combating it. All this has naturally 
demanded from the Technical Section an increasing commitment of its 
staff resources to the common effort. 


Food Services 


While the Technical Section’s area of research embraces employee 
amenities generally, industrial food services are the concern of a separate 
Food Services Section. Actually, however, the latter owes its existence 
primarily to its responsibility for operating a number of Commonwealth 
government food services—including a chain of services around the 
Australian waterfront (as agent for the Australian Stevedoring Industry 
Authority)—and for inspecting at regular intervals all other services 
operated by Commonwealth government departments. Nevertheless, 
the operating experience gained and the results of research carried out in 
fulfilling these functions have a value for industry generally and are 
made available in the form of published material and by advisory work 
to the extent that the Section’s main tasks permit. 


Industrial Training 


Complementing and completing the services of the other three 
Sections of the Division is the work of the Industrial Training Section in 
helping the individual undertaking to build up its resources of skills. 
These are the very kernel of productivity—executive skills, supervisory 
skills, operative skills. In Australia, as elsewhere in the world, the 
problem of training the rank-and-file employee—whether in factory, 
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office or shop—is being increasingly accentuated by the general accelera- 
tion in the rate of technical change and the resulting changes in the 
pattern of skills required. The task of developing the necessary skills in 
executives and supervisors, always difficult, is likewise becoming no 
easier with the march of technical progress. 

In Australia management’s training responsibilities are being eased 
by the work of the Australian Institute of Management in conducting a 
variety of courses for junior executives and supervisors ; by the Austra- 
lian Administrative Staff College and the University of Melbourne's 
Summer School of Business Administration through their training 
courses for senior executives ; and by the universities and technical 
colleges through courses in industrial administration and in supervision. 
Nevertheless these must be regarded essentially as supplementary aids 
in what is basically management’s own training task. 

The central aim in the Industrial Training Section’s work is to help 
industry develop training skills within the individual undertaking. Two 
activities run in parallel. One is co-operation with other organisations, 
mainly the Australian Institute of Management, in conducting courses for 
training-officers and for executives and others with specific training 
responsibilities. Typical of these are T.W.I.! “ institutes”, five-day 
courses in conference leadership and two-week courses in methods of 
instruction. Particular emphasis is placed on T.W.I. in view of its 
potentialities for bringing to large numbers of supervisors, through the 
medium of “ T.W.I. trainers ”, at least some rudimentary training in the 
elements of supervision. 

Hand-in-hand with this activity is research aimed at ascertaining 
training needs and priorities in industry, developing and improving 
courses and programmes accordingly, and developing effective training 
aids. As a by-product of this work, film-strips, T.W.I. instructional 
charts and other aids are available for purchase by industry. Advice on 
training problems is also given where requested. 


Productivity Groups 


To the foregoing account of the work of the Department of Labour 
and National Service, through its Industrial Services Division, in the 
service of the individual undertaking, there should be added a reference 
to a recent development which may well prove to be not unimportant in 
Australia’s industrial progress. Within the last two years or so, the 
Department has carried out an experimental study of the emergence and 
growth of so-called “ productivity groups ”, several of which have come 
into being independently, the others being sponsored by the Depart- 
ment itself. Each group consists of representatives of from about ten 
to 20 undertakings which meet together regularly with the broad objec- 
tive of promoting productivity, primarily in their own undertakings. 
Their basic activities are the study of, and the exchange of ideas on, 
factors affecting productivity, such as production techniques, manage- 
ment and supervisory methods, personnel practices, administrative 
procedures and the like. 

During the course of the experimental study each group included an 
officer of the Department’s Personnel Practice Section, whose main 
function it was to note the group’s progress and problems, changes in its 
methods of operation and the reasons for them, and factors affecting the 


1 Training within industry. 
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degree of collaborative activity. From time to time the groups reviewed 
their progress and discussed their ideas with the Department. The 
results of their experience have now been analysed and published by the 
Department for the guidance of others who may have in mind joining 
existing groups or forming new ones. It is, perhaps, not over-optimistic 
to look forward to a notable expansion of productivity groups in the 
coming years, with the benefits which they will most certainly bring 
with them not only for the undertakings directly concerned but for 
industry and the community generally. 











Effects of Mechanisation 
and Automation in Offices: II’ 


CHANGES IN THE NATURE OF JOBS AND SKILL REQUIREMENTS 


Since the beginning of the century, and especially in the past two 
or three decades, continuous changes have taken place in the nature of 
office jobs and the skills required of clerical workers. The work done by 
clerical personnel was of course greatly simplified and facilitated by the 
introduction even of the first types of office machines ; but it is deceptive 
to speak of displacement of skills during the early days of office mechan- 
isation. What these machines really displaced was a great deal of 
laborious manual effort in copying and checking data and routine arith- 
metical calculations ; the skills required in this work had been mainly 
acquired through practice, and a good general education, a knowledge 
of office routines, and some understanding of the business continued to 
be the desirable qualifications of the clerical worker, whether his work 
was done by manual or mechanical means. 

The introduction of book-keeping machines that could do complex 
calculations and perform several other functions as well made more 
serious inroads on the skills required of some types of clerical staff. 
Accountancy training was no longer a prerequisite of book-keeping 
clerks, since ordinary semi-skilled workers could become efficient oper- 
ators of these machines without such specialised knowledge. The pre- 
paration of the data to be processed by the machines, and the decision 
as to how the different items should be posted, still required a certain 
mental effort of operators, however, and a general understanding of the 
background of the business was essential. Trained accountants ceased 
to be required in quantity, but were still needed either as consultants 
or for dealing with exceptional cases that did not fall within the com- 
petence of the conventional machines. 

The new skills required for the operation of the machines —— 
in general very little difficulty. Sometimes several months of training 
were needed, as in the case of touch typewriting. But many of the cal- 
culating machines, even of quite complicated types, could be success- 
fully operated by employees who had received only a few days’ or even 
a few hours’ training. Similarly, employees could learn to operate 
machines for the reproduction of data—roneotypes, multigraphs, etc.— 
after a single demonstration and a few hours’ practice. In the design 
of the machines every attempt was made to simplify operating pro- 
cedures, so that not even mechanical skills were required of the operators. 
Once the data were prepared and inserted into the machine, the mere 


1 The first part of this article appeared in Vol. LX X XI, No. 2, Feb. 1960, pp. 154-173. 
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push of a button or turn of a key was sufficient to activate the machinery 
and complete the operation. 

Once the first step was taken in converting from manual to me- 
chanical methods of work, the introduction of new types of machinery 
did not, as a rule, present any serious training problems. A typist 
accustomed to conventional machines can easily learn to operate an 
electric typewriter which will automatically code data being typed and 
record it on a punched paper tape. The change-over from a simple 
adding machine to a book-keeping machine that will print invoices and 
ledger cards, as well as performing calculations, simply means that an 
additional part of the clerk’s duties is transferred to the machine, but 
does not require much additional training for the operators. Simplicity 
is, in fact, one of the greatest selling points of these machines. 

On the other hand, the introduction of punched-card machinery in 
offices had a revolutionary effect on the type of work performed. These 
machines, instead of being auxiliary to certain calculating or copying 
functions of the clerks, now took over the entire work process, and the 
multitude of routine tasks performed by semi-skilled workers were 
transferred to the machines. Some new skill requirements appeared, 
of a very different nature than were formerly needed—for instance 
the charting and coding of data to be perforated in the cards, and key- 
punch operating, which demands a certain technical training. Tabulat- 
ing machines which can be programmed to perform different functions 
also require trained operators capable of making the necessary adjust- 
ments and of supervising and checking the accuracy of the machine’s 
functioning. The operation of many types of punched-card equipment, 
however, such as sorters, interpreters, collators, etc., is a straight- 
forward mechanical task which even unskilled workers can learn to 
perform efficiently in the space of a few weeks’ or even days’ training. 
Far greater difficulties arise for the workers, as will be seen later, from 
the problems of becoming accustomed to an entirely different working 
method, rather than of acquiring the new skills. 

The work required in a fully mechanised office thus bears very little 
resemblance to the traditional clerical jobs as they are commonly con- 
ceived. Data-processing by machine is, in fact, as has often been stated, 
more akin to factory production work than to previous methods, since 
the attentiveness and mechanical skill of the machine operators are, 
on the whole, of greater importance than either their general educational 
background or business experience. As proof of this, a very different 
type of worker is being recruited, in many cases, to operate punched- 
card installations, drawn from among former factory workers, sales 
girls and domestic servants, rather than graduates of commercial schools 
or workers with experience in non-mechanised offices. It has been found 
that unskilled workers of this type can quickly become proficient in 
machine operation, including key punching and coding. The spread of 
this trend justifies the comment that the “ cierical worker ” in the tra- 
ditional sense is rapidly disappearing. 

Throughout this development one area of clerical work has remained 
relatively unaffected by the spread of mechanisation. Secretaries, 
typists, receptionists, and sundry clerks are still required in growing 
quantities to deal with correspondence, contact with the public, and 
many other matters which cannot yet be mechanised. The invention 
of dictaphone machinery has not appreciably affected the demand for 
stenographers ; and, as one writer has stated, no one has yet invented 
a typewriter which can respond to the spoken word, or a machine capable 
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of reading incoming mail and thinking out a reply. Nor has automation 
itself yet affected the skill requirements or the numerical demand for 
this type of worker. 

The introduction of an electronic data-processing system makes new 
demands on almost all types of office workers, however, from the lowest 
clerical grades to top management personnel. At the level of machine 
operation the extent of its impact depends largely on how highly 
mechanised the work already is. Where a computer system with its 
auxiliary equipment is introduced directly into a manually operated 
office, the change from manual to mechanical methods will radically 
alter the nature of operators’ jobs as described above. On the other 
hand, if punched-card or punched-tape machinery is already in use, 
much of the preparatory work will probably continue to be performed 
on it, and skill requirements for operators of this equipment will not 
change, although their number may substantially decrease. The input- 
output mechanisms are often closely akin to conventional equipment of 
this type and the skills required of operators do not drastically differ, 
although more understanding of the new techniques may be desirable. 

The operation of certain intermediary types of electronic machines, 
which are capable of executing a limited programme of instructions, 
carries with it an added responsibility for the functioning of a delicate 
mechanism, but on the whole does not demand a vast amount of tech- 
nical skill. Automaticity has been extended to such a degree that a 
minimum of intervention on the part of the operator is necessary in 
order to complete the series of operations. One example is a desk-size, 
tape-controlled, electronic computing and billing machine, which is oper- 
ated by an electric typewriter, and is described as being able to “ compute 
and print extensions, additions, deductions, and percentage increases 
and decreases automatically according to tape-governed instructions or 
at command of programme keys depressed by the typist.... Them ost 
complicated invoices may be prepared automatically without operator 
intervention.” + It has been proved in practice that the operation of 
such machines is not beyond the capacity of a competent typist or key- 
punch operator, without any special technical qualifications. 

It would appear, from experience gained so far, that the qualities 
required of machine operators in mechanised and automated installa- 
tions are as much in the nature of inherent characteristics as of acquired 
technical skills. This is demonstrated by the following description of the 
operating jobs in the mechanised accounting centre of a large Italian 
banking organisation : 


(a) Staff employed on perforating machines. No special educational 
requirements are necessary for these ; they must, however, be prepared to 
carry out monotonous tasks in accordance with detailed instructions given 
to them by others ; they are not required to show initiative in carrying out 
their work but must have the mental qualities which enable them to bear 
the monotony of the work, must know how to use accounting machines, 
must have good eyesight in order to check the work done, etc. 


(b) Operatives assigned to sorting machines, collators, copying machines, 
electronic tabulators, etc. These employees must have more extensive 
general knowledge than those employed on perforating machines. They 
must have sufficient knowledge of the workings of the machines, be suffi- 
ciently capable of using their own initiative in their work and of checking 
for themselves what they have done. They must also be capable of detecting 


1 Advertising booklet for office machines. 
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any faults in the working of the machines. These qualities are essential to 
the execution of the work assigned to them.! 

There is thus a large area of specialised jobs, created by mechanisation 
and carried over into automation, where the main requirements are a 
certain adaptability to machine operation in addition to the attentive- 
ness and capacity for detail which were formerly required of the clerk 
working by manual methods. 

The introduction of electronic computers in offices has, on the other 
hand, created a need for more highly skilled technical personnel at the 
same time as it has done away with the need for large numbers of semi- 
skilled workers on routine jobs. The tendency of mechanisation to 
displace traditional clerical methods of accounting and calculating is 
even more marked in the case of automation, since the computers are 
already rendering obsolete such recently acquired skills as book-keeping 
machine operation, and are making radical changes in the work of 
filing-clerks as well. Where data can be recorded on reels of magnetic 
tape, or kept in the computer’s memory, the number of workers in charge 
of records and the nature of their work are drastically altered. But in 
place of the traditional skills some entirely new types of work have 
appeared. One of these is the job of “ programming” the computer, 
which is done by a “ programmer ”, who analyses the operations to be 
performed, breaks them down into a series of simple steps corresponding 
to the functioning of the computer mechanism, and writes out these steps 
as a series of instructions or “ programme”, which is stored in the 
computer’s memory for use at the appropriate time. This work is unlike 
any sort of office work previously known. It requires some mathematical 
background and training in the mechanics of c mputer operation, as 
well as a special ability for logical analysis, but does not necessarily 
require professional level of training in mathematics or electronics 
engineering. High-school graduates and typists who have had no special 
technical experience have been successfully trained as programmers in 
a number of cases. 

In large organisations the work of programming has already become 
subdivided between principal programmers—who have the responsibility 
of drawing up the programme in its main lines, and who require a good 
knowledge of the business and operating procedures as well as computer 
techniques—and assistant programmers, who are given slices of the 
whole programme to analyse in detail and write out in computer 
language. This is a specialised job for which less background knowledge 
is required. The work of programming has already been considerably 
simplified, in some cases, by the development of libraries of prepared 
programmes corresponding to common types of routine office operations 
and by the “ pseudo-code ”, an automatic device which enables the com- 
puter to recognise a single written order and translate it into a whole 
series of instructions. 

The increasing capacities of computers to direct themselves will mean 
that the training required even for personnel working directly with the data 
processor will not be nearly as extensive as it is at present. Already coding 
is being simplified to the point where clerical personnel with a short period 
of training can prepare a problem for a computer input after the sequence 
of operations has been charted by a trained programmer.? 


1Cf. P. Merii-Branpin1 (Confederazione italiana sindacati liberi, Italy): “ Case 
Study Relating to an Undertaking Involving Mainly Administrative Functions ”, in E.P.A. 
Trade Union Seminar, Final Report, op. cit., p. 57. 

2 The Automatic Office (Detroit), Vol. 1, No. 10, Dec. 1958, p. 10. 
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The amount of programming and the number of programmers needed 
depend on the complexity of the operations involved. Where the com- 
puter deals only with routine clerical work, an organisation may get along 
with one or two programmers once the system is functioning ; whereas 
in an undertaking which is using its computer for a lot of different 
operations, special analyses or problem solving, or where variable 
elements enter into the work, a large staff of programmers may be 
needed. In general, however, the skilled personnel directly connected 
with the operation of a computer are comparatively few in number. 

On a higher level of operations, the preparatory work of planning 
and organising the adaptation of the work of the undertaking to an 
electronic data-processing system calls for personnel with a high degree 
of professional qualification. At this stage electronics engineers are 
usually employed as consultants, if not on a permanent basis, to advise 
on the technical possibilities and choice of equipment. Systems analysts 
—men with professional training in organisational research—are needed 
to analyse work procedures and plan the system. Since it is essential that 
such planning should be done by someone well acquainted with the 
particular needs of the undertaking, many organisations have preferred 
to give their own employees specialised training in this field rather than 
rely on outside experts. Moreover, all levels of management are of neces- 
sity obliged to become conversant with the new techniques to some extent 
—even if they do not need expert training—in order to apply them 
appropriately and make full use of the potentialities of the equipment, 
and they must adapt their faculties of judgment and decision to the 
accelerated pace with which accurate, up-to-date information is reaching 
them. 

The classification of the new jobs created through automation has 
not yet been established in very many cases beyond the level of the 
undertaking concerned. The following is a description of nine or ten 
occupations connected with electronic computer systems, published 
by the United States Department of Labour !: 

Project planner. Plans and administers the installation of a data-pro- 
cessing system. 

Systems analyst. Devises broad outline of plan to programme an opera- 
tion. 

Programmer. Writes the detailed instructions or programme used to 
guide the machine system. A senior programmer may head a team of pro- 
grammers whose assignments differ in complexity. 

Coding clerk. Converts programmer’s instructions into special machine 
“ language ” or code. 

Console operator. Operates the central control unit or console of the 
electronic computer. Uses programme instruction sheets to determine set- 
up of equipment and operating procedures. Keeps operating records such 
as machine performance and production reports. 

Peripheral equipment operator (Card-tape converter operator ; High-speed 
printer operator). Operates converters, printers and other machines which 
are a part of the electronic system. If machines do not operate properly, 
he reports this to supervisor. 

Key-punch operator. Operates machine to punch series of holes on cards. 
The holes represent data or coded instructions for the electronic equipment. 

Data typist. Operates electric typewriter equipped with special keyboard 
to transcribe coded programme instructions or data on magnetic tape. 


1 Automation and Employment Opportunities for Office Workers, op. cit., p. 5. 
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Tape librarian. Maintains files of tapes and issues them to electronic 
machine operators when called for. Classifies, catalogues and cross-indexes 
reels of tape according to data content. Prepares record for file reference. 


Training and Retraining of Workers for Automation 


With the rapid evolution of the skill requirements for work in mechan- 
ised and automated offices, the question of how to acquire sufficient 
trained personnel has arisen in every case where equipment of this type 
has been installed. Undertakings have in most cases been obliged to 
solve this problem as best they could, by training their own workers 
to suit their own requirements, since in most countries organised training 
has not been adequate to supply the demand for office machine per- 
sonnel. 

Systematic vocational training for clerical workers is in fact a fairly 
recent development and has almost fron. the beginning been associated 
with the acquisition of mechanical skills. In the early days of offices 
workers were hired on the basis of a good general educational back- 
ground and a neat appearance, they received their training on the job, 
and their chances of promotion depended mainly on the experience 
acquired through years of service with the same firm. Training was a 
life-long process within the confines of a single undertaking, and was 
often useless in any other context. The growth of large undertakings 
gave rise to more systematic methods of job classification based on 
specific requirements—public administrations, for instance, in many 
countries were among the earliest to establish a well-recognised hier- 
archy of jobs and certain minimum entrance requirements. These 
developments, coupled with the expansion of clerical work and shortage 
of manpower, and the growing use of office machines, resulted in a pro- 
liferation of commercial schools in industrialised areas offering courses 
in machine operation, shorthand, and other business techniques. Manu- 
facturers of office equipment organised training courses for operators, 
as a source of supply for purchasers, or offered to train the latter’s own 
employees. In some countries courses of training for clerical employ- 
ment were introduced into the secondary schools. 

Needless to say, the possibility of workers’ acquiring independently 
the mechanical skills for which there was an increasing demand led to 
a much greater interchangeability of personnel trained to operate 
commonly used machines, and undoubtedly contributed to the high 
turnover which has been characteristic of subordinate clerical occupa- 
tions during the last few decades. The ready availability of this type 
of training, which was in general not very long, also played a part in 
attracting young girls into clerical employment in large numbers. 
Instead of unskilled workers employed with a view to long-term training 
in the undertaking, the ranks of the clerical labour force became filled 
with young girls who possessed only the slight vocational background 
that would entitle them to a machine operator’s job, and who were in 
many cases more interested in the immediate cash value of this training 
than in its long-term prospects. 

With the growing use of punched-card machinery and other advanced 
forms of mechanisation some attempts have been made to adapt the 
curriculum of commercial schools to the changing skill requirements ; 
but, as has already been noted in the above, the new skills did not present 
any great difficulty. Brief on-the-job training has in fact proved suffi- 
cient for punched-card machine operators, whether these are recruited 
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outside the undertaking from unskilled workers of from among the staff 
engaged on routine clerical work or as typists or operators of other 
types of machines. There is, however, a problem of adaptation, and for 
this reason many employers who preferred in the beginning to retrain 
their own staff for machine operation found by experience that workers 
from outside, with little or no knowledge of commercial practice or 
office routines, could be as quickly trained, and fitted more easily into 
this type of work. A gradual shift to an entirely new staff has sometimes 
occurred in the machine section. In most cases it has been found that 
a few weeks of practice are sufficient for the machine operators to become 
efficient at their tasks; key punchers can, of course, with longer ex- 
perience increase their speed. 

In some countries an effort has been made to enhance the occupational 
status of this type of work by establishing training courses lasting several 
months, or even years, where students are prepared for a career in 
mechanised offices by a thorough understanding of the systems involved, 
as well as training in actual machine operation. In France the Ecole 
nationale de commerce de Paris, which opened in 1957, offers a two-year 
course for high-school graduates (buccalauréat) leading to a commercial 
technician's certificate in accountancy, machine accountancy or secret- 
arial work. Special sections also give instruction to younger students 
in commercial techniques, and “ work promotion” courses organised 
for employed persons enable them to acquire training in the new clerical 
skills. The importance of these courses is that the diplomas awarded 
give their graduates a certain professional standing, as well as good 
practical training in the new mechanical methods, 

The training requirements for an electronic data-processing system 
have also been met so far to a large extent by the organisations con- 
cerned, with assistance from the manufacturers of electronic office 
equipment. Because of the far-reaching changes involved, this has 
often meant a very extensive effort to plan and organise an adequate 
training programme, particularly in large organisations where workers 
may be dispersed in scattered units over a large area. Training for 
automation begins at the top, in the orientation of management towards 
a better understanding of the new techniques, and extends to all levels 
of workers—executive, supervisory, operative. The novelty and brilliancy 
of electronic applications usually arouse a great deal of interest and 
curiosity among the staff even remotely affected ; and in addition some 
anxiety is always felt concerning job security. For these reasons 
management has frequently prefaced the actual training by a campaign 
of general information concerning the proposed installation, what it 
will do, and how it will affect the workers’ jobs, accompanied by reassur- 
ance concerning the extent of displacement involved. This type of 
policy statement has, in some cases, been followed up by the instruction 
of supervisory personnel in short courses (from one day to one week or 
more) to familiarise them with the new equipment. 

The training of programmers, both = computers and for other 
types of electronic machines and tabulators, has, in general, been done 
by the equipment manufacturers, the length of training varying from 
a few weeks for assistant programmers to six or eight months or over 
a year for more qualified staff. Head programmers and members of 
management have sometimes been able to attend courses in electronics, 
data-processing, systems analysis, etc., which in a few cases, notably in 
the United States, are given in established educational institutions. 
Professional societies have also organised seminars and lecture courses 


6 
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to facilitate the orientation of management and technical personnel, 
and offer an opportunity for an exchange of knowledge and experience. 
Elsewhere the computer manufacturers have made good the lack of 
organised training facilities and have also, in the majority of cases, 
dealt with the training of machine operators as well. Some companies, 
however, found on the basis of early experience that on-the-job training 
for operators was more successful, and abandoned the idea of having 
their computer staff given formal training by the manufacturers except 
for a small nucleus of employees. 

Finally, the undertakings concerned have themselves organised 
training sessions (usually lasting several months) for their staff—though 
this is generally done in conjunction with training offered by equip- 
ment manufacturers—in systems and programming, data-processing, 
and handling of electronic apparatus. In Japan companies have been 
obliged to train employees because of the absence of trained workers 
and outside training facilities ; and a German authority also states 
that undertakings must themselves organise both theoretical and practi- 
cal training since personnel with suitable qualifications are not available 
in the numbers required. Even in the United States a federal govern- 
ment authority states that “ existing means generally are inadequate, 
and training remains one of the critical A.D.P. [Automatic ‘Data. 
Processing] problems from the viewpoint of personnel management ”.! 

Suggestions for the improvement of training in the latter case include 
the increased opportunity for federal agencies to use outside training 
facilities, by legislation to this effect, and the establishment of a central 
training centre, with a complete set of electronic data-processing equip- 
ment for demonstration and training purposes. In the United Kingdom 
a long-term training programme for data-processing personnel in the 
government service includes— 

(a) Appreciation courses for senior people. There is a need for authori- 
tative information on computer systems, their limitations, their impact 
upon staff structure, etc., to be made available to such people as heads of 
departmental organisation and methods branches, establishment officers, 
accountants, statisticians, etc. 

(b) Detailed courses for a limited number of computer experts in each 
departmental organisation and methods branch, who should become fully 
conversant with the operational characteristics of the different types of 
computer systems and their most appropriate fields of application. These 
experts should be sufficiently knowledgeable and experienced in this subject 
to give expert advice and guidance to their departments during the stages 
of planning, installation and running of computer systems (.. . these courses 
are organised and run... with the assistance of specialist scientists and 
engineers. They are, in most cases, supplemented by courses run by manu- 
facturers on particular systems.) 

(c) Operational courses for staff who will have executive responsibility 
for managing, programming and operating computer systems. 

(d) Maintenance courses for staff who may be required for systems not 
maintained by manufacturers under contract.? 


Such an extensive and expensive training plan is of course only 
practicable where a very broad automation programme is envisaged, 
and adequate resources are available. The average medium and even 


1 Personnel Impact of Automation in the Federal Service, op. cit., p. 15. 

*Cf. J. H. H. Merriman: A Review of Automatic Data-Processing in Government 
Departments, May 1958, The Business Computer-Symposium, Olympia, London, 
1-3 December 1958, Paper No. 15, pp. 14-15. 
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large-scale undertaking will continue to be faced with the problem of 
improvising training methods to suit its own requirements to a very 
large extent. 

The foregoing comments highlight the degree to which training for 
office automation has so far been largely accomplished outside the 
framework of organised vocational training and educational systems. 
There is, however, a growing awareness of the need to relate the estab- 
lished systems to the needs of the new technology, as these become more 
clearly known. Vocational training schools have been largely by- 
passed by the rapidity of developments, which has placed the burden 
for technical training on the manufacturers and users of electronic 
office equipment ; this situation is likely to continue as long as the cost 
of such equipment prohibits its purchase for training purposes. But 
perhaps of greater importance is the necessity of enlisting the co-opera- 
tion of educational authorities at the secondary and university levels 
in an effort to provide orientation for students towards the new job 
opportunities created by automation, and a broad background both in 
general knowledge and modern office organisation, which will enable 
them to assimilate rapidly the technical skills required. 

At the higher level of training for top and middle management posi- 
tions, some university courses are beginning to be offered designed to 
prepare these executives for the new tasks with which they are faced 
in an automated system. It is becoming widely recognised that the 
smoothness with which a conversion to automation is made, and the 
degree to which the potentialities of the system are realised, depend 
directly on the way in which management can visualise the broad 
implications of the new techniques in their organisation. To do this 
executives must assimilate a certain basic technical knowledge, but it 
is even more important for them to develop the qualities of imagination, 
human understanding and decision, which can hardly be acquired 
through formal training programmes. The mental flexibility required 
to make automation a success implies, as one authority has stated, a 
gradual process of education and understanding at all levels of both 
management and labour. 


Training of Displaced Workers 


Another and equally important question is that of retraining workers 
who cannot or do not want to fit into the type of work which me- 
chanisation and automation has introduced. As noted above, certain 
aptitudes and abilities are required for these jobs, and not all clerical 
workers are suitable for them ; nor are opportunities equally available 
for all. 

In a great many large undertakings where automatic data-processing 
systems have been installed, the selection of personnel to be trained in 
the new techniques has been made on the basis of tests, usually followed 
up by personal interviews during which employees’ preferences and 
special aptitudes could be discovered. Some companies tested all per- 
sonnel in the areas to be affected, others called for volunteers who were 
interested in the new jobs, in still others candidates for training were 
designated by supervisory personnel. Whatever the method used, after 
the preliminary selection was made management was faced with the 
necessity of finding a place for the remaining staff. It has been the stated 
policy in most large undertakings to offer such displaced workers a job 
in some other department of the company, at the same salary grade and 
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in the same type of work as far as possible. In many cases transfers 
are effected on an individual basis, employees are interviewed personally 
and the ground is carefully prepared for mutual agreement between 
the transferred workers and their new supervisors. No formal re- 
training is required then, beyond the necessity for the employees to 
familiarise themselves with the work of the new sections. 

It is unlikely, however, that the readaptation of displaced workers 
to new jobs has always been so painless. Among the large number of 
semi-skilled workers whose jobs are dispensed with, many possess specific 
experience in certain operations which are fast disappearing, and even 
if management offers them alternative employment it may not be 
possible to find them a suitable job. It is true that the general demand 
for clerical skills of all types has up to the present enabled many of 
these workers to find a market for their experience, outside the auto- 
mated area; but there are many cases where jobs of an equivalent 
nature may not be available at all, or not in the area where the person 
concerned wishes to remain. Where can these workers go to fit themselves 
for such openings as may occur ? There is so far little evidence that this 
problem has been dealt with in an organised manner in any country. 
Individual initiatives have been taken within the framework of a single 
undertaking, such as the offer of moving expenses paid by the company 
to an area where suitable work is available ; but if this or other alter- 
natives are unacceptable to the worker, he is thrown very much on his 
own resources to find another job for which he is fitted or to acquire new 
skills that are more in demand. Retraining courses for employed per- 
sons, such as the “work promotion” courses described in France, 
or night classes which are offered by commercial schools in many coun- 
tries, supply a partial answer to this question ; but such opportunities 
could be made more broadly available to both employed and unemployed 
clerical workers. Nothing, however, can efface the losses such displaced 
workers suffer in time, effort, inconvenience and expense. 


Older Workers 


A particularly grave problem arises in connection with older workers 
who are faced with the necessity of changing their occupation and a 
diminishing market for the skills which they have built up over years 
of experience. Some of these workers have great difficulty in adjusting 
to the new situation, and it would appear that so far little has been 
done to help them. The solution often proposed of an earlier retiring 
age can hardly be considered satisfactory. Not only would such measures 
give older workers the feeling that they are being “ put on the shelf” 
before their time of usefulness is over, but enforced retirement at an 
early age is a positive waste of manpower which not every economy 
can afford. Within a framework of general measures to increase leisure 
time for workers by reducing working hours, lengthening vacation 
periods, etc., such a move would doubtless be acceptable ; but not as a 
means of removing from the employment market older workers whose 
skills are no longer needed. 

It would appear more fruitful to examine the possibilities of retraining 
for such workers, even if the years of working life before them are com- 
paratively few. Attempts have in fact been made in some cases to utilise 
that part of the experience of displaced older workers which can still 
be of value, and to supplement this with further training in new tech- 
niques wherever possible. The success of such efforts of course depends 
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on the flexibility and adaptability of the persons concerned, but they 
can be rewarding. More often, however, it is found necessary to reassign 
such workers to jobs similar to what they have been doing, and even 
in some cases to defer displacement until they reach retirement age. 
In one telephone administration it had been the custom to assign older 
workers to clerical jobs when they were no longer physically capable 
of performing operator’s work; but when the clerical work was mechan- 
ised, it was found necessary again to displace these workers in favour 
of younger machine operators. Owing to the gradualness with which 
the mechanised system was introduced, however, all the older women, 
except those few who were very close to retirement age, were able to 
be placed in suitable jobs in other departments with a minimum of 
retraining. 

In this case the workers concerned were in the semi-skilled category ; 
but similar difficulties are encoutered at a professional level, where a 
higher degree of skill is being displaced. A trained accountant who has 
risen to a responsible position in the undertaking, or an executive with 
an established and recognised standing, may suddenly find the ground 
cut from beneath him when a machine system takes over a large part 
of his duties. How can such people be given opportunities to refashion 
their thinking and learn new techniques in order to compete with 
younger men ? This kind of problem has undoubtedly occurred at the 
managerial level in every undertaking which has mechanised or auto- 
mated its administrative work. While it is true that workers of this type 
are often shielded against the effects of redundancy to a greater extent 
than those in other categories, nothing but a determined effort on the 


part of management to make training available to older workers, and 
a similar effort on the part of the individuals concerned to take 
advantage of them, can protect these people from the bitter sense of 
declining usefulness as their responsibilities are shifted to younger 


shoulders. 


* 
* * 


The main conclusion which may be drawn from this brief outline 
of the problems of changing job content, skill displacement, and training 
in connection with mechanisation and automation in offices, is the 
necessity for a new conception of vocational training as a continuous 
process rather than as a single initial investment at the beginning of 
a clerical career. To quote a French trade union representative, speaking 
of the tragedy of an experienced accountant of 45 or so, who finds 
himself displaced by mechanised equipment because he has not kept up 
with the new technical developments: “ The problem of employment is 
solely a problem of training, but of training in its broadest sense. 
...loday, when you have finished your education at 19, 20 or 22, in 
fact you are only beginning it, because, if you want to retain your pro- 
fessional value, you must continue your education permanently.” } 
This is true not only at the professional level but for all levels of workers 
in a world where technological developments are so rapidly evolving. 
Management has taken a large responsibility in providing training for 
its own personnel, where new techniques have been introduced, but this 
is on the whole limited in scope to the immediate skills demanded. 
Trade unions are becoming increasingly aware of the necessity of organ- 


1 Statement by M. Cortave in Bulletin d'information (Paris, Fédération nationale des 
ingénieurs et cadres), No. 5, Nov. 1958, p. 39. 
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ising training, especially for displaced workers; “ If we want simply to 
fight for permanent employment, in fact, we must also be concerned 
with permanent training”, stated the above-mentioned speaker ; another 
group placed training first among the problems arising out of the spread 
of mechanisation and automation in offices.1 But in most cases their 
means are too limited, both financially and technically, to contribute 
effectively in this field. Moreover, the flexibility required in order to 
adapt to changing methods and learn new techniques presupposes a 
broad background of general education, which is of course the field of 
established educational institutions, to be complemented by technical 
training given in vocational training schools. The future will perhaps 
see a return to the conception of the clerical worker as possessing the 
basic qualifications of a good general education and an alert mind, and 
a readiness at all ages to acquire specific new technical qualifications 
suited to the changing needs within the office. Only the co-ordinated 
efforts of management, workers’ organisations, and educational and 
public authorities can ensure that he has full opportunity to become so 
qualified. At the same time, the problems of displaced workers who, 
through age or other difficulties, cannot be retrained for jobs in automated 
offices require similar co-operative action for their solution. 


CHANGES IN OCCUPATIONAL STRUCTURE 


Profound changes of a structural nature in office work have accom- 
panied the changes in the nature of the jobs outlined in the preceding 
section. The tendency towards specialisation of functions, which grew 
out of the increasing volume of work, was intensified as the use of ma- 
chines became more widespread. Employees trained to operate a 
particular machine are generally assigned exclusively to the functions 
it is designed to perform, and often to a particular subdivision of that 
function, which may offer very limited possibilities for variety or interest. 
In the past one employee may have been entrusted with an entire book- 
keeping and recording operation ; where that same operation is performed 
on punched-card machines several employees may be needed for 
different parts of the job—a supervisor to decide how the operation will 
be done, a key-punch operator to punch the cards, and operators in charge 
of feeding the cards into the sorting machines, tabulators, etc. 

Moreover, many large organisations have adopted a centralised, 
functional arrangement for their office work. An accounting department, 
for instance, will handle all the book-keeping for the entire organisation ; 
a centralised filing department will deal exclusively with the classifying 
and storing of data ; all typing of letters, and the handling of incoming 
and outgoing correspondence, will be done in separate centres set aside 
for this work. Such an arrangement restricts the area of interest and 
activity open to the employees, who in many cases are only able to grasp 
the functions of their own department but rarely know much about 
what goes on in the others. Performing routine clerical operations 
becomes apparently an end in itself, their relationship to the over-all 
functions of the business or administration being only dimly perceived. 

As a result of the changes introduced by mechanisation, a certain 
deterioration in the occupational status of clerical workers has occurred. 


1 Resolution adopted at the 12th Congress of the International Federation of Christian 
Trade Unions of Salaried Employees, Technicians, Managerial Staffs and Commercial 
Travellers, held at Coq-sur-Mer (Belgium) from 10 to 12 September 1958. 
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Large numbers of subordinate jobs have been created and the work of 
supervising and planning operations is restricted to a few supervisors. 
Whereas in the early offices employees could look forward to moving 
ahead graduaily through a series of well recognised steps, towards higher- 
grade jobs, nowadays in large, mechanised offices the intermediary steps 
have vanished, as the work formerly done by semi-skilled clerks is per- 
formed on machines ; the work has thus come to be more and more clear- 
ly divided between the “ executive ” functions of directing and super- 
vising, and routine subordinate operations connected with the operation 
of machines. The cleavage between these two groups of employees has 
become more and more marked, since in many cases unskilled workers 
are employed for the subordinate tasks, and they are simply given brief 
training on the job and have little chance of acquiring enough experience 
of the whole work process to be promoted to the executive or supervisory 
levels. They thus often suffer a double sense of frustration through this 
excessive compartmentalisation of functions—not only is their job 
content too limited to afford them any sense of accomplishment but in 
addition they have often the feeling of being “ stuck ” in a particular job 
with very little opportunity to move ahead. 

Where a fully integrated electronic data-processing system is intro- 
duced in an already mechanised office, the effect on the job hierarchy is 
in _— the suppression of a number of these routine operating jobs, 
and the creation of a small number of new openings, requiring more 
technical knowledge. As has been seen, the avenue of promotion to these 
new jobs is through special training rather than experience in other 
work. Selection of trainees has been largely effected on the basis of 
aptitude tests; and since youth and mental flexibility are assets in 
learning the new techniques, seniority plays but little part in most cases. 
Supervisory posts are often fewer in number, as a result of the diminu- 
tion of staff with automation, although those that remain may carry 
enhanced responsibility. This contrasts with the experience of some 
organisations which found that closer supervision of workers was 
necessary on mechanised operations, especially where large numbers of 
unskilled workers are employed to operate punched-card machines. 

In some cases no appreciable effect on the job structure of the 
undertaking has been noted as a result of automation, although changes 
in job content are considerable. In general, however, the tendency is 
for the proportion of high-level jobs to increase in the automated sector 
as = with the medium and lower grades. While the opportunity 
to qualify for the new posts may be offered on a broad basis to all 
interested personnel, only a comparatively small number of them may 
eventually be able to take advantage of this opportunity. It is there- 
fore deceptive to speak of a general upgrading of work in offices as a 
result of automation. A few workers will have more interesting and 
better-paid jobs, but many more will remain at the machine-operating 
levels, where chances of advancement are small, and others will be 
transferred to other departments to do work of a nature equivalent to 
that which they have previously been doing. 

One factor which is assuming increasing importance as automation 
progresses, and which has an unfortunate effect on the opportunities 
for advancement from within the undertaking, is the practice of filling 
posts of higher responsibility, especially at the executive level, by pro- 
fessionally trained people brought in directly from the outside. This 
trend has occurred particularly in America, where professional business 
training developed at an earlier date than elsewhere, but it is also 
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becoming more widespread in European countries. Thus, while clerical 
workers in the United Kingdom still have reasonable chances of advance- 
ment to more responsible jobs, “ there is strong reason to believe that 
in more recent decades the university graduate is being increasingly 
drawn upon to build up the managerial ‘ cadres’ in commerce and 
industry ”.1 The need for a certain background of technical informa- 
tion and a fresh, malleable approach to problems of work organisation, 
which office automation demands of executives, is likely to emphasise 
the trend towards a higher proportion of younger professional men in 
managerial ranks. 

Automation thus has a potentially explosive impact on the established 
job hierarchies and avenues of advancement, and management and work- 
ers have been faced with grave problems involved in the occupational 
and structural changes described. On the one hand the need has been 
felt to protect as far as possible the opportunities for advancement of 
subordinate clerical personnel engaged on routine operations, especially 
those who have already a considerable period of service with the firm 
and who find their natural expectations of promotion dwindling with the 
introduction of automation. On the other hand it has become necessary 
to provide some palliative to the effects of the excessive dilution of job 
content and the monotony of repetitive mechanical tasks. The difficulty 
of maintaining a staff of qualified operators for such jobs as key punching, 
for instance, is a continuous problem in ali mechanised and automated 
installations ; the work is at once very specialised and monotonous, 
so that operators who have reached a high degree of efficiency frequently 
ask for a transfer to more interesting work, which is not always available. 
Moreover, the problem of interchangeability of workers between me- 
chanised and non-mechanised parts of the same undertaking constantly 
arises. All these problems have affected the systems of job-grading and 
classification adopted in different cases, as is evidenced by the following 
examples. 

Because of the entirely different nature and content of jobs in a 
mechanised or automated service, there is an evident temptation for 
management to establish a separate scale of grades and salaries for work 
in these areas. This is the case, for instance, in a large insurance company 
in the United States. 

There was a sharp division between clerks trained in the use of electronic 
machines and clerks trained in manual or control duties. The channels of 
promotion within the clerical ranks were divided between these two areas. 
A clerk trained in operation of an electronic machine was not normally 
considered for promotion in the manual areas. Similarly, girls trained in 
the manual clerical areas required retraining and starting at the bottom 
rung of the ladder of work in the machine accounting area.* 


In spite of the difficulties involved, some large undertakings have, 
in consequence, been particularly careful to avoid the formation of 
watertight compartments, and have endeavoured to integrate the 
mechanised jobs into the already established system of grading and 
remuneration. An example of such an attempt is given in the case of the 
Italian bank already mentioned. 

The Personnel Directorate recognises the advisability of ensuring that 
working in the machine tabulation section does not prevent subsequent 
entry to ordinary banking posts. 


1 David Locxwoop : The Blackcoated Worker (London, 1958), p. 60. 
2H. F. Craic : Administering a Conversion to Electronic Accounting (Cambridge, Mass., 
1955), p. 54. 
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The object of this policy is to prevent the staff of the machine tabulating 
sector from becoming irrevocably specialised in the monotonous, repetitive 
work which is done there. It is not possible, however, for all the staff of 
the machine tabulating centre to be gradually transferred to posts in the 
ordinary departments. The advanced degree of specialisation of certain 
operators prohibits such desirable transfers, particularly owing to the diffi- 
culty of finding replacements on the labour market. Moreover, the qualifica- 
tions and abilities of workers employed in the machine tabulating centre do 
not always fit them for transfer to the ordinary services, where less skilled 
work is obviously becoming rarer. However, in spite of the profound differ- 
ence between the responsibility of work in ordinary bank departments and 
in the accounting departments, every effort is made not to place the staff 
from the machine tabulating services at a disadvantage from the point of 
view of pay or general working conditions.’ 


Another example which may be quoted concerning an Austrian 
manufacturing firm shows how the organisation of the work was designed 
with a view to all-round training of workers, thus providing both relief 
from monotony and better chances of interchangeability between 
sections. The effects on job grading, are, however, not mentioned. 

The skilled workers on the machines... were entrusted with a new and 
completely self-contained type of work, which is their sole responsibility 
shared only with the head of section or his substitute. At regular intervals, 
an exchange of specialists in the different jobs takes place, so that each may 
acquire some idea of what the others do and get to know the entire field 
covered by the punched-card section ; the workers are thus compelled to 
think of their job as a whole. To avoid stoppages or interruptions, each 
technician has to be thoroughly conversant with two branches of the work, 
and also to be able to take over parts of other jobs. The machine operators 
thus become closer to their job with a good all-round knowledge. Since 
they are familiar with the close ties existing between their work and that 
of the different administrative departments, they may also do a very useful 
job there if necessary. 

Similar measures were taken in regard to the perforator operatives and 
testers ; the group leaders were given greater independence, and were made 
responsible for seeing that the workers under them adopted a positive 
attitude to their work. 


A similar system of job rotation was employed in a French public 
administration office, where the employees in the mechanised service 
were divided into teams of four workers who in theory rotated on a 
weekly basis. In practice, however, only the three who were engaged 
on purely routine mechanical tasks exchanged jobs weekly, while the 
fourth, who had somewhat greater responsibility and a job requiring 
more special skill, did not alternate with the others.* 

Public administrations, where a rigid hierarchy of jobs is usually 
established, often suffer from a lack of flexibility in grading the new 
jobs created by automation. In the United Kingdom Civil Service, for 
instance, it was decided not to create a new specialist grade for pro- 
grammers, in view of the relatively small numbers involved, but to 
recruit persons for this work from the general service executive category, 
in which they would remain.‘ The Standards Division of the Civil 
Service Commission of the United States Federal Government has had 
considerable difficulty in defining the grade levels at which jobs in 


1 MeRLI-BRANDINI, loc. cit., p. 56. 

2 KaBeEscu, loc. cit., p. 36. 

3 Michel Crozier : Petits fonctionnaires au travail (Paris), p. 12. 
4 MERRIMAN, op. cit., p. 13. 
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automated areas should be classified, the objectives being: “ (1) to 
bring into the entrance-level positions persons with potential for 
advancement, and (2) to permit reassignment to operating and 
supervisory-level positions of competent federal employees able to 
master quickly and to perform the programming and equipment 
operation work.” ! 

On the other hand, the protection of workers from downgrading o1 
dismissal is often achieved to a great degree in public administrations 
where employees enjoy certain statutory rights—as in the case of a 
municipal transport system in Italy. This undertaking had greatly 
increased its staff as a result of large-scale recruitment after the end of 
the war when its services were expanding. Most of the staff were per- 
manent employees who received automatic annual increments up to a 
certain level, and there was a very high proportion of women workers 
at the salary maximum of their grade, about double the average office 
worker’s wage. When mechanisation was introduced no change could 
be made in their status, nor could the staff economies be realised which 
the new system made possible. Since turnover was low, it was estimated 
that a period of from five to ten years would be necessary to normalise 
the situation. 

A somewhat analogous situation occurred in the mechanised account- 
ing service of the Swiss telephone administration. Here again older 
women employees, who had already reached a fairly advanced clerical 
grade through years of service, were gradually replaced by younger 
machine operators when the work was mechanised, and these new 
employees came in at a lower beginner’s grade. Thus, although no 
individual suffered downgrading, since work at an equivalent grade 
was found for the displaced employees elsewhere, the general effect was 
a downgrading of the level of jobs in the accounting service. However, 
much of the effect of this change has been absorbed by salary increases 
over the period of years when the conversion was taking place, which 
have to a large extent effaced the differential between the earnings of 
workers under the former system and those of machine operators per- 
forming equivalent functions today. 

The evidence available concerning the effects of automation on the 
pattern of grading and remuneration in individual undertakings is 
scattered and inconclusive. A study of one large insurance company 
in the United States shows that, although the same salary scales and 
grades were in effect in the department concerned before and after con- 
version to an automatic system, the proportion of workers in the three 
lower grades dropped from 87 per cent. before conversion to 63 per 
cent. afterwards ; whereas the proportion of higher-paying jobs rose 
from 4 per cent. to 25 per cent.? Similarly, another insurance company 
showed that whereas before conversion 91 per cent. of the staff in the 
division concerned were in the medium and lower wage brackets, this 
proportion was reduced after the change-over to 73.3 per cent., and the 
proportion in the higher paid grades rose from 8 to 27 per cent.* It must 
be noted, however, that in both these cases substantial reductions were 
made in the staff required in the sections concerned (24 per cent. in one 


1 Personnel Impact of Automation in the Federal Service, op. cit., p. 13. 
2 CRAIG, op. cit., p. 70. 


® United States Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics: The Introduction 
of an Electronic Computer in a Large Insurance Company, Studies of Automatic Technology, 
Number 2 (Washington, D.C., October 1955) percentages calculated from figures on p. 11. 
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case and 46 per cent. in the other), so that the general upgrading of 
jobs through automation did not necessarily affect even all the workers 
in these departments, since the displaced workers were usually trans- 
ferred to work at the same grade, and only a comparatively small 
number of workers in the whole undertaking were invo!ved. 

Another analysis of the effects of automation on grading of clerical 
staff in a manufacturing firm and a steel works shows a somewhat 
different trend. In the first case the number of workers in the three 
highest grades in the inventory control department was reduced from 
27 to 14 after the work was automated, between 1957 and 1958, while 
the proportion which these higher-grade workers represented of all the 
workers in the department was over 10 per cent. less than before the 
conversion. Total employment in the department dropped from 53 
to 35. In the steel works the application of an automatic system of 
cost accounting resulted in the elimination of four jobs in the two top 
grades, since the functions of these employees were transferred to the 
computer. While there was no change in the number of employees in 
the three highest grades, the proportion which they represented of all 
workers in the department increased from 23.1 per cent. to 40.9 per 
cent. This relative increase in higher-grade jobs in the automated sector 
was offset, however, by the doubling of the number of machine operators 
employed in the tabulating department over the five-year period of 
the conversion, since about 90 per cent. of these employees were in the 
six lowest grades (nine grades in all). 

Whatever the method used for grading and classification of the new 
jobs created, it is important that it should be based on a sound system 
of job evaluation. Up to the present, in many cases, particularly where 
the staff were not organised, the classification of new jobs has been a 
unilateral decision taken by the competent administrative authorities 
of the undertaking concerned. In one of the insurance companies 
referred to, a company-wide evaluation committee was entrusted with 
the grading of the jobs in the mechanised sector on the basis of the same 
criteria as were used for all other jobs in the undertaking. The resultant 
upgrading was due to the fact that work in the mechanised sector was 
estimated to carry increased responsibility, since it involved more 
control and checking of the accuracy of data than former routine record- 
ing or calculating operations. Other companies have moved cautiously 
in the classification of the new jobs, waiting until the criteria involved 
in personnel selection and the actual job content have been clearly 
established. When more evidence is available there may emerge a 
general tendency to upgrade the jobs directly connected with the opera- 
tion of electronic equipment, such as programming and the job of 
console operator for a computer, on the basis of the increased training 
and responsibility involved. On the other hand the danger has been 
pointed out that workers may be assigned to more responsible work 
without the appropriate increase in remuneration, or conversely, that 
a downgrading of, for instance, supervisory posts may result from the 
reduction of the number of workers under their orders. 

This is obviously a field for trade union action, and workers’ organ- 
isations have in a number of cases begun to work out criteria as a basis 
for job evaluation and the grading of new posts. One French trade 
union representative has pointed out the importance of prior agreement 


1C. Edward Weser: “Impact of Electronic Data-Processing on Clerical Skills ”, 
in Personnel Administration (Washington, D.C.), Vol. 22, No. 1, Jan.-Feb. 1959, p. 20. 
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between management and workers’ organisations on the methods of 
job evaluation, and the criteria involved ': 

The new factors resulting from technical progress rule out any possibility 
of establishing a hard-and-fast method of job evaluation. In any case the 
methods employed for grading the new posts, or any others for that matter, 
should be the subject of agreements between management and the unions. 
These agreements should define the basic principles of joint determination 
of grades, the rules of procedure to be applied, and the general or individual 
guarantees to be given to the staff. They should provide for periodical 
revision of grading methods and, in particular, a review of the “ weighting ” 
of the different criteria. 

Studies of this kind would not in themselves determine the salary to 
be paid, but merely serve to define the relative importance of new posts 
with due regard to the provisions of collective agreements. 


This spokesman suggested that the criteria of evaluation could be 
outlined as follows: (a) general knowledge required for the post ; 
(b) professional knowledge and/or trade skill required; (c) intensity 
of physical effort and degree of attention ; (d) responsibilities on the 
machines ; and (e) working conditions, favourable or unfavourable. 

An example is cited of an agreement of this nature between a French 
manufacturing company and the workers’ organisation concerned, in 
1955, which included the establishment of a job evaluation committee 
comprising one representative of management and the staff members 
of the works council, to undertake the revision of evaluation and grading 
by applying the method laid down in the agreement to all posts affected 
by technical changes. The union of employees in a mechanised Italian 
bank is also studying methods of wage fixing which will take greater 
account of the special factors which come into play in the work in the 
mechanised area, such as mental strain, monotony, and technical skill 
required. “It is thought that the application of correct methods of 
job analysis and job evaluation would be far better than the present 
system for determining a fair remuneration for each work place.” ? 

Other unions, concentrating on the effects rather than the method 
of grading, have sought by direct agreement to protect workers against 
downgrading and maintain seniority rights where widespread reclassifi- 
cation of jobs is found necessary—as, for instance, in the agreement 
negotiated between the Union Pacific Railroad, in the United States, 
and the Brotherhood of Railway Clerks, concerning the transfer of 
personnel to the electronic data-processing machine centre which the 
company planned to establish. The Trades Union Congress in the 
United Kingdom has shown a similar concern for the protection of 
earnings : 

Next to redundancy, the chief concern of trade unions in technological 
innovation is that of wage rates and earnings. “ Simplification” of work 
through mechanisation is regarded by many employers as justification for 
employing less skilled staff and/or “ cutting the rate”. Resistance to this 
by unions can be expected, particularly in view of increasing responsibilities 
with regard to material and equipment and the right of workpeople to share 
the gains resulting from higher productivity in order to increase their pur- 
chasing power and living standards.* 


1A. Bapaume (Confédération francaise des travailleurs chrétiens, France): “ Social 
Problems and Trade Union Action ”, in E.P.A. Trade Union Seminar, Final Report, op. cit., 
pp. 70-71. 

2? MERLI-BrRANDINI, loc. cit., p. 59. 

* Trades Union Congress, Non-Manual Workers Advisory Council, Executive Com- 
mittee : “Statement on Automation in Non-Manual Work ”. 
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Incentive payment systems and bonus schemes do not appear to 
be very widely used in mechanised or automated offices, although some 
kinds of work, such as typing or key-punching, lend themselves to this 
sort of scheme. A few cases have been noted where bonuses were paid 
for performance exceeding certain established standards in the me- 
chanised section. On the whole this kind of incentive payment is not 
popular and has encountered considerable opposition from the workers’ 
organisations, which feel that it imposes additional tension and may be 
a strain on the workers’ health, and that it cannot be considered a 
substitute for wage increases. Profit-sharing schemes, as a means of 
enabling workers to participate in the benefits accruing through auto- 
mation, have also been regarded with suspicion by the trade unions. 
The main accent has been on wage adjustments, based on suitable 
evaluation methods, agreed to by both employers and workers. 


* * 
* 


Looking back over the development of mechanisation, it can be 
seen that the long-term result in many cases has been a downgrading 
of clerical jobs, as the work formerly performed by experienced, semi- 
skilled workers is now entrusted to young, unskilled machine operators. 
While, as has been shown, automation counteracts this movement to 
some extent by providing a limited number of new jobs requiring higher 
technical skill, with commensurably higher remuneration, the danger is 
still present that those who do not measure up to the new posts, or do 
not have an opportunity of qualifying for them, will suffer a loss of 
earnings due to diminishing occupational status; moreover, many 
avenues of advancement will be closed to them. The co-ordinated efforts 
of all concerned are necessary to guarantee that the possibilities of 
promotion to specialised posts are made available to as wide as possible 
an area of personnel, that training facilities are offered on a broad 
scale, and that both those who do and those who do not qualify are 
treated equitably from the point of view of remuneration. 


(To be concluded ) 
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and figures on the French economy. This new edition largely repeats the 
earlier text, except that some of the tables are brought up to date and a new 
chapter is appended dealing with certain aspects of developments from 
1956 to 1958. 


KUNNETH, Walter. Moderne Wirtschaft, christliche Existenz. Eine Ein- 
fiihrung in die Hauptprobleme einer christlichen Wirtschaftsethik. 
Munich, Claudius Verlag, 1959. viii+82 pp. 5.80 marks. 


Lonnovist, Ake. Konjunkturbarometern. En metodstudie. Meddelanden 
fran Konjunkturinstitutet. Stockholm, 1959. xvi+212 pp. 6.75 crowns. 


MaGALHAEs, Jacy Montenegro. Problemas do Bem Estar Social e Produtivi- 
dade no Brasil. 2a. edicao revista e aumentada. Rio de Janeiro, Servico 
de Documentagao do M.T.I.C., 1958. 284 pp. 


This book consists of lectures on sociological questions given by the 
author in Brazil and elsewhere. From various angles it explores the role of 
occupational medicine and the social services in general social and economic 
policy, with particular reference to the contribution that both private and 
public social services can make in matters of productivity, social insurance 
and the relations of undertakings with their employees and the community. 
It also contains interesting material on labour policy in Brazil, the socio- 
economic needs of consumers and the functions of national employers’ 
organisations with regard to economic development. 


MINon, Paul. Initiation aux méthodes d’enquéte sociale. Deuxiéme édition, 
revue et augmentée. Brussels, La Pensée catholique; Paris, Office 
général du livre, 1959. 115 pp. 60 Belgian francs. 
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PENAHERRERA DE COSTALES, Piedad, and CostTaLEs SAMANIEGO, Alfredo. 
Coangue o historia cultural y social de los negros del Chota y Salinas. 
Investigacion y elaboracién. Quito, Ecuador, Instituto de Antropologia y 
Geografia, 1959. 305 pp. 


Scumipt, Gerhard. Das Kapital und seine Besteuerung. Volkswirtschaftliche 
Schriften, Heft 40. Berlin, Duncker & Humblot, 1959. 347 pp. 


STISSER, Reinhold. Grundlagen und Entwicklungsprobleme im dkonomischen 
Aufbau der Indischen Union. Kieler Studien, Forschungsberichte des 
Instituts fiir Weltwirtschaft an der Universitat Kiel. Kiel, 1959. 218 pp. 
20 marks. 


Boesogun, C. A., and Kpyrnos, A. M. Coyuaaucmuyeckoe npeobpazoeanue 
Kanumaaucmuyeckol npomblluaenHocmu u mopeoeau @ KHP. Moscow, 
M3faTenbcTBo BOCTOYHOK NuTepatypHl, 1959. 165 pp. 7 roubles. 

The socialisation of industry and commerce in the People’s Republic 
of China, by S. A. Voevodin and A. M. Kruglov. 


White, C. M. N. A Preliminary Survey of Luvale Rural Economy. The 
Rhodes-Livingstone Papers, No. 29. Manchester, University Press, 
1959. xii+58 pp. 5s. 

This book describes the economic and social life of a group of tribes in 
Northern Rhodesia. The first part deals with the environment and the 
extent to which the collecting economy (hunting, fishing, collecting of wild 
fruits and insect food) contributes to the livelihood of the population. 
This is followed by a description of the major features of the agricultural 
economy, including the types of agricultural and livestock production, 
organisation of farm work, land tenure, prevailing food standards and the 
significance of agricultural changes. In the third part there is a brief analysis 
of the development of the exchange economy and its modern features, with 
particular reference to available sources of income, the cash economy and 
migratory movements. The fourth part discusses some demographic aspects 
in relation to the present stage and the future development of the economy 
as a whole. 


WINKELMANN, Herbert. Die Steigerung der Arbeitsproduktivitdt in den 
L.P.G. Die Steigerung der Arbeitsproduktivitat in der Landwirtschaft 
nach dem Ubergang zur genossenschaftlichen Grossproduktion. Schrif- 
tenreihe Agrarékonomik, Heft 4. Berlin, Verlag Die Wirtschaft, 1959. 
144 pp. 3.50 marks. 


Statistics. 


BoarD OF Economic INguiRy, Punjab (India). Family Budgets of Twenty- 
three Cultivators in the Punjab for the Year 1954-55. Publication No. 44. 
Chandigarh, 1959. iii+80 pp. 


DANDEKAR, Kumudini. Demographic Survey of Six Rural Communities. 
Poona, Gokhale Institute of Politics and Economics, Asia Publishing 
House, 1959. 142 pp. 


THONSTAD, Tore. Produksjonsstruktur, import og sysselsetting. En kryss- 
lopsstudie. Structure of Production, Imports and Employment. An Input- 
Output Study. Samfunnsokonomiske Studier, 8. Oslo, Statistisk Sentral- 
byra, Central Bureau of Statistics of Norway, 1959. 129 pp. 5.50 crowns. 


Industrial Relations ; Employers’ and Workers’ Organisations. 
CENTRALE DES FRANCS MINEURS, Belgium. Rapport sur l’activité de la Cen- 


trale de 1955 a 1958. Par Joseph Lectest. Congrés national, Bruxelles, 
11 et 12 octobre 1959. Brussels, 1959. 295 pp. 
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DEUTSCHES INDUSTRIEINSTITUT. Die Gewerkschajten in der Bundesrepublik. 
Cologne, Deutsche Industrieverlags-GmbH, 1959. 211 pp. 
This book, published by the Institute of German Industries, contains 
a factual description of the structure, functioning, programme and activities 
of the trade unions in the Federal Republic of Germany. 


East Asta REGIONAL ORGANISATION FOR PLANNING AND HousInc. Proceed- 
ings of the Second Regional Conference on Housing and Town Planning, 
Tokyo, August 1958. New Delhi, 1958. 65 pp. 


Teuwmun, B. B. Omuem o pabome BLICIIC u 3adaw npodeccuonaabnoix co1w306 
CCCP ¢é ceasu ¢ pewenuamu XXI ceezda KIICC. Jloknay wu 3akmounrenbuoe 
cnoBo Ha XII cbe3ze mpodcows0s CCCP, 23 u 26 mapra 1959 r. Moscow, 
Iipopusgat, 1959. 93 pp. 0.80 rouble. 

A report on the work of the Central Trade Union Council of the U.S.S.R. 
and the duties of trade unions in the Soviet Union, in the light of the deci- 
sions of the XXIst Congress of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union. 
Report and closing speech to the XIIth Congress of Trade Unions of the 
U.S.S.R. By V. V. Grishin. 


Grocan, William. John Riffe of the Steelworkers, American Labor Statesman. 
New York, Coward-McCann, 1959. 256 pp. $4.50 ($1.25 soft cover). 


LEISERSON, William M. American Trade Union Democracy. Foreword by 
Sumner H. SticHtER. New York, Columbia University Press, 1959. 
xvii+ 354 pp. $7.50. 


Lens, Sidney. The Crisis of American Labor. New York, Sagamore Press, 
1959. 318 pp. $6. 


MAHMUD, Khalid. Problems of Pakistan (3). Trade Unionism in Pakistan. 
Panjab University Studies in Political Science, Public Administration 
and International Affairs, No. 4. General editor: Gerard M, FRITERs. 
Lahore, University of the Panjab, Department of Political Sciences, 
1958. ii+148 pp. 4 rupees 8 annas ; 9s. ; $2.50. 

The author traces the development of trade unions in Pakistan from 
their growth in India long before partition. He further examines in great 
detail the structure and functions of the four existing national labour 
federations, as well as those of the more important individual trade unions, 
and discusses the main relevant factors leading to the existing condition 
of the labour movement. 

The book also contains statistical information on unions in Pakistan, a 
classified list of registered unions at March 1956 and some interesting infor- 
mation on a number of national labour leaders. 


Raicevié, Dragoljub, and Gué, Nedeljko J. Priruénik za rad personalne 
sluzbe u privrednim organizacijama. Biblioteka Struénih izdanja. Belgrade, 
“ Savremena administracija ”, 1958. 550 pp. 


Roperts, B. C. Unions in America, A British View. Princeton, New 
Jersey, Princeton University, Industrial Relations Section, Department 
of Economics and Sociology, 1959. x+136 pp. 


SoRRIBES Peris, L. E. El derecho de cogestién en Alemania, en las empresas 
privadas y en la administracién publica. Madrid, Ediciones Jornal, 1959. 
241 pp. 


VERSCHUEREN, Albert. Les relations industrielles aux Etats-Unis. Brussels, 
Fédération des industries belges, 1959. 75 pp. 30 Belgian francs. 
Labour Law. 


Frey, Erich. Der Tendenzbetrieb im Recht der Betriebsverfassung und des 
Arbeitsverhdltnisses. Abhandlungen zum Arbeits- und Wirtschaftsrecht, 
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Band 7. Heidelberg, Verlagsgesellschaft “ Recht und Wirtschaft”, 1959. 
207 pp. 18.75 marks. 


Under the labour law of the Federal Republic of Germany special pro- 
visions are applicable to undertakings that serve religious, political, educa- 
tional, scientific or trade union purposes. These special regulations refer 
in particular to the rights of workers’ representatives (works councils) and 
to the protection of employees against socially unwarranted dismissals. 
The above-mentioned book contains a detailed and thorough discussion of 
the various legal problems involved. 


Kamenos, Huxona, Bbnyanos, Jlw6omup, and TMasnos, Jliogmun. Koncyamayuu 
no Kodekca Ha mpyda. Sofia, Mpo@usyat, 1959. 280 pp. 10 levs. 


A question and answer commentary explaining the provisions of the 
Bulgarian Labour Code, by N. Kamenov, L. Belchanov and L. Pavlov. 


Riva SANSEVERINO, Luisa. Diritto del lavoro. Ottava edizione riveduta 
e aggiornata. Padua, C.E.D.A.M., 1958. viii+378 pp. 2,500 liras. 


The eighth edition of a well-known textbook on Italian labour law. The 
author reviews in great detail the position of labour law in the general 
Italian legal system, the legal notion of “ labour” and remuneration, and 
then goes on to discuss the various problems connected with the individual 
contract of employment (conclusion, rights and obligations of employer 
and employee, duration, suspension and termination of the contract). The 
book, although primarily describing the Italian system, is of particular 
value from a comparative point of view as the author, in her discussion of 
the different aspects of labour law doctrine, takes account of the theories 
and solutions developed by the labour law of other countries, especially 
in Europe. 


Manpower. 


KLEIN, Viola (Survey carried out in Co-operation with Mass Observation 
Ltd.). Working Wives. A Survey of Facts and Opinions concerning the 
Gainful Employment of Married Women in Britain. London, Institute 
of Personnel Management, 1959. 63 pp. 7s. 6d. 


In one out of every three households in Great Britain, the wife contributes 
by her earnings to the family income. The female labour force in Britain 
today contains about an equal proportion of married and single women. 
The percentage of married women gainfully occupied has doubled during 
the past 20 years. The present trend towards greater employment of married 
women is likely to continue ; as it does so, fewer married women will be 
deterred from paid employment by purely conventional reasons and more 
measures of practical convenience will become available to relieve house- 
wives of part of their home duties. 

This study on working wives attempts to survey the changing attitudes 
which have accompanied these general trends. The survey, carried out in 
1957, covered a sample of 2,030 people (1,068 women and 962 men), repre- 
sentative as to age, class, sex, town size and regional distribution, as well 
as to the proportion of employed and non-employed married women. Its 
purpose was to seek facts and opinions on the employment of married women. 

It is emphasised that, in Britain, over the years in question, “ home and 
family ” have dominated the outlook of women workers and of the society 
in which they play their role ; all else has been and remains subordinate to 
these central functions. It is not yet widely assumed that women have the 
same obligation to work as men or that married women should have jobs. 
The increased proportion of married women working outside the home is 
rather a reflection of smaller families and of easier, less time-consuming 
housework. Married women take up employment, more or less by chance, 
under the impact of a variety of economic and social circumstances connected 
with their married life. 
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Among these unforeseen and unforeseeable circumstances, economic 
stringency remains the most common ; three out of every four women in 
the limited sample studied gave this as the main reason ; the lower the 
“ social class ” the higher the proportion of married women who give money 
as their main reason for outside work. The further related element is the 
desire to increase family living standards, irrespective of “ social class ” 
These are perhaps significant factors in the social setting of this study. 
But stringency of family income is relative ; and many other essentially 
moral and social reasons seem to play an important part in the evolving 
pattern of married women’s employment. Among these are the mental 
stimulus provided by work outside the home, the escape from the “ drudgery ” 
or loneliness of household activity, the enjoyment of work for its own sake, 
the idea that it is a useful thing to do if it can be combined with the “ home 
and family pattern ” and the desire to put early education and training to use. 

Of married women who work outside the home, the great majority have 
the support of their husbands in practice, though in principle the idea that 
“women’s place is in the home” remains fairly widespread. An increase 
in common intellectual and social interests has overcome much of the 
traditional conservatism of men towards the work of married women. 

The primary social concern arising in connection with “ working wives 
is the possible neglect of children that may result. This sampling inquiry 
shows that relatively few of the working wives have children under school 
age and that more than half of the married women reported as working have 
part-time jobs varying from some four to 30 hours per week. Indeed, the 
author concludes, the amount of work done by women on a full-time or 
part-time basis has been difficult to calculate, being overrated in some 
respects, underrated in others. 

One of the basic points emerging from this inquiry was also singled 
out by the recent meeting of the I.L.O. Panel of Consultants on the Problems 
of Women Workers, namely the need for further consideration of the 
problems of married women in the light of their home and family responsibil- 
ities and in particular the need for further study of the prospects for part-time 
work. 


Conditions of Work. 


BiscuorFr, H. A., Rocnuiitz, V., and WaLter, G. Die Lohnpfadndung. 
Schriften des Betriebs-Beraters, Heft 19. Heidelberg, Verlagsgesellschaft 
“ Recht und Wirtschaft ”, 1959. 207 pp. 11.50 marks. 


CALIFORNIA INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS SECTION, 
A Guide to Systematic Wage and Salary Administration. Bulletin No. 29, 
published in conjunction with the Twentieth Anniversary of the Industrial 
Relations Section, California Institute of Technology. Pasadena, 
California, 1959. v+38 pp. 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, OFFICE OF EDUCATION, 
United States. Higher Education Planning and Management Data, 
1958-59. Salaries, Tuition and Fees, Room and Board. By W. Robert 
BoKELMAN. Washington, 1959. vii+126 pp. $1. 


KascHEL, Eberhard. Handbuch fiir die Lohngruppeneinstufung. Berufe 
und Tatigkeiten in der Metallurgie und metallverarbeitenden Industrie. 
Teil I. Berlin, Verlag Die Wirtschaft, 1959. 83 pp. 


Kauta, P. N. (editor). Bibliography on Wages. New Delhi, Ministry of 
Labour and Employment, 1959. v+214 pp. 


Otis, Jay L. The Relationship of the Relative Importance of Functions to 
Salary Levels within a Company. Bulletin No. 30. Pasadena, California, 
California Institute of Technology, Industrial Relations Section, 1959. 
iii+27 pp. $1. 
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Social Security ; Public Health. 


Corpo, Dionigi. Aspetti organizzativi e funzionali delle assicurazioni sociali 
in Inghilterva e Svezia. Quaderni della rivista I problemi della sicurezza 
sociale. Rome, Istituto Nazionale per l’Assicurazione contro le Malattie, 
1959. 163 pp. 1,200 liras. 


HILGER, Marie Luise. Das betriebliche Ruhegeld. Zugleich ein Beitrag zum 
Recht der betrieblichen Arbeitsbedingungen. Abhandlungen zum 
Arbeits- und Wirtschaftsrecht, Band 8. Heidelberg, Verlagsgesellschaft 
“ Recht und Wirtschaft ”, 1959. 328 pp. 27 marks. 


IsTITUTO NAZIONALE DELLA PREVIDENZA SOCIALE, Italy. The Italian System 
of Social Insurance. Rome, 1959. 58 pp. 


Living Conditions ; Workers’ Education. 


AMERICAN LABOR EDUCATION SERVICE. The Aging and the Aged. Annotated 
Bibliography for Use in Labor Education. New York, 1959. 11 pp. 


CENTRAL OFFICE OF INFORMATION, Great Britain. Education in the United 
Kingdom Dependencies. Reference Pamphlet No. 4. London, H.M. 
Stationery Office, 1959. 46 pp. 3s. 


MINISTRY OF HoUSING AND LocAL GOVERNMENT, Great Britain. Flats 
and Houses, 1958. Design and Economy. London, H.M. Stationery 
Office, 1958. vi+154 pp. 10s. 6d 


Agriculture. 


Bearuncknii, B. HW. Kak ucaucaums npouzeodumeasnocms mpyda 6 KoAxX03ax. 
Moscow, Cembxosru3, 1958. 83 pp. 1.10 roubles. 


Methods of calculating labour productivity in collective farms, by 
B. I. Braginsky. 


INTERNATIONAL CONFEDERATION OF FREE TRADE UNIONS, ASIAN REGIONAL 
ORGANISATION. An Outline of Plantation Economy in Asia. New Delhi, 
1958. v-+140 pp. 3 rupees ; 4s. ; 75 cents ; $2 (Malayan). 

This book was prepared by the Asian Regional Office of the International 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions in order to provide unions in that 
region with the basic facts regarding plantations in Asia. The introduction 
refers to the dearth of statistical information and the difficulties involved 
in presenting a faithful picture of the situation. 

Cultivation and market characteristics of each of the principal crops are 
analysed in turn : tea, coffee, cocoa, tobacco, rubber, jute and hard fibres, 
copra, etc. A series of statistical tables is given to illustrate production, 
volumes exported and imported, prices and national wage levels. Most of 
these data are taken from United Nations publications. 


Mockosckuit TOCyAAPCTBEHHBIM YHHBEPCHTET HMEHH M. B. JIOMOHOCOBA, WPH- 
MYECKHH @AKYABTET. Mcmopun Koaxo3noz0 npasa. COoprHuk 3zaKkonodamedb- 
Hix mMamepuansoe CCCP u PC®CP, 19177-1958 22. Tom 1: 1977-1936 ze. 
Tom II: 7937-7958 22. Moscow, Tocwpusgat, 1959. Vol. I: 517 pp., 
15.60 roubles ; Vol. II: 538 pp., 16.25 roubles. 

A history of collective farm legislation. Collected legislative texts of 
the U.S.S.R. and the R.S.F.S.R., 1917-58, published by the Faculty of Law 
of the M. V. Lomonosov State University, Moscow. 


Hope seipabomxu u onaama mpyda 6 coexo3ax. Moscow, Cenbxos3ru3, 1959. 
205 pp. 3.05 roubles. 


Production norms and wages in state farms. 
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Co-operation ; Handicrafts. 


CENTRAL UNION OF AGRICULTURAL COOPERATIVES, Japan. Education, 
Guidance, Auditing and Inspection Activities of the Central Union of 
Agricultural Cooperatives. Tokyo, 1959. 105 pp. 


SCHUMACHER, Carl. Verbraucherpolitik und Konsumgenossenschaften. Vortrag 
gehalten auf dem Konsumgenossenschaftstag in Dortmund am 26. Juni 
1959. Hamburg, Verlagsgesellschaft deutscher Konsumgenossenschaften 
mbH, 1959. 34 pp. 
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Canada: Mr. D. M. YouNG, Room 307, 202 Queen Street, Ottawa 4, Ontario (“ Interlab Ottawa ”; 
Tel. CE 3-9182). 
France: Mrs. A. JouHAUx, 205 boulevard Saint-Germain, Paris VII¢ (“ Interlab Paris ”; Tel. Littré 
92-02 and 92-03). 
Germany (Federal Republic): Mr. F. G. Sem, Kélner Strasse 64a, Bad Godesberg (“ Interlab 
Bonn ”; Tel. Bad Godesberg 2322). 
India: Mr. V. K. R. MENON, 1-Mandi House, New Delhi (“ Interlab New Delhi”; Tel. 44481 
and 47567). 
Italy: Mr. G. GAtione, Villa Aldobrandini, 28 Via Panisperna, Rome (“Interlab Roma”; 
Tel. 68 43 34). 
Japan: Mr. Y. Sakurai, Zenkoku-Choson-Kaikan, 17, 1-Chome, Nagata-Cho, Chiyoda-Ku, 
Tokyo (“ Interlab Tokyo ”). 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics: Mr. Ivan SApTCHIKOv, Petrovka 15, Apt. 23, Moscow K 9 
(“ Interlab Moscow ”). 
United Arab Republic: Mr. A. El] MARAGHI, 1 Soliman Pacha Street, Soussa Building, Flat 83, Cairo 
(“ Interlab Cairo”; Tel. 25881). 
United Kingdom: Sir Guildhaume Myrppin-Evans, K.C.M.G., C.B., 38-39 Parliament Street, 
London S.W.1 (“ Interlab London ”; Tel. Whitehall 1437). 
United States: Mr. Ralph WriGut, 917 15th Street, N.W., Washington 5, D.C. (“ Interlab Washing- 
ton ”; Tel. District 7-9120). 

CORRESPONDENTS 

Australia: Mr. lan G. SHARP, Department of Labour and National Service, 125 Swanston Street, 
Melbourne, C.1, Victoria (“ Sharp Colabour Melbourne ”; Tel. MF 8482). 
Austria: Dr. Josef HAMMERL, Bundesministerium fiir Soziale Verwaltung, Stubenring 1, Regierungs- 
gebaude, Vienna (Tel. 62 16 01). 
Belgium: Mr. J. FAFCHAMPs, 58 rue Belliard, Brusseis (“ Interlab Bruxelles ”; Tel. 11 57 92). 
Bolivia: Mr. R. Caprites Rico, Edificio Caja de Seguro y Ahorrc Obrero, 3.** piso, La Paz 
(“ Interlab La Paz”; Tel. 3436, Int. 19). 


(Continued overieaf) 











